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The Promotion of Social Science. 


IGHTY was the crowd that 
flowed into St. Geonge’s 
Hall, at Liverpool, on Mon- 
day evening last, to open 


obtained tickets. Such is! 


are household words. Some | 
idea had been given of! 
what would occur by the} 
state of the Church of St. | 
Nicholas, in the afternoon | 
of the same day, where the 
crowd was such as almost | 
to deprive the rector of | 
Liverpool of his equanimity, | 
and where, by the way, the| 
two comets, whom the people | 
went to see, did not show. | 
u e Not to be outdone in absur-| 
dity by any of the managers | 
of London places of amusement, the visitors 
were admitted by one. door only, in a hall 
which has half a dozen, and were made to get 
out, if we mistake not, by the same means ; 
indeed, the management of the meeting 
throughout has not been such as to extort from 
us any great amount of praise ; inquirers for 
information being referred from one depart- 
ment to another, and no one seeming to care 
as to what became of anybody. However, 
this has not prevented the meeting from being 
a great success ; and we may reasonably hope, 
notwithstanding the amount of platitudes dis- 
charged during the first two or three days, that 
much good will result bythe impetus that will be 
given to the formation of a sound public opinion 
on the various important subjects on which the 
Association occupies itself. Lord John Russell, 
as president of the meeting, read a very 
excellent address, which, unfortunately, was 
not heard by one-sixth of those present. Taking 
the departments into which their business was 
divided—1, jurisprudence and amendment of 
the law; 2, education; 3, punishment and 
reformation ; 4, public health; 5, social eco- 
nomy—he laid before the meeting some general 
observations on each of these topics, rather, as 
he said, with a view to ascertain our present 
position and fix the point from which we take 
a fresh departure, than with any expectation of 
being able to guide the vessel on her voyage. 
He dwelt, of course, strongly upon education. 
t is education, said he, which enables the 
Scotch labourer’s son to compete with the most 
favoured of his contemporaries, to rise to the 
highest posts of dignity and power, and to 
scale the loftiest eminences of science. It is 
education which enables the United States of 
America to proceed in their wonderfal career, 
upheld by the most popular institutions, with- 
out serious disturbance of law and order. It 
is education which in England has mainly pre- 
vented such tumults as-forty years ago broke 
the peace and alarmed the mind of this country. 
It is education which has bound a mass of 
people to the throne by the links of an en- 
lightened loyalty. In the Registrar-General’s 
Report of the quarter ending June 30, 1958, is 
the following statement :—* Upon dividing the 





the meeting of the National | 
Association for the Promo- | 
tion of Social Science, fill-| 
ing every corner available | 
and not available, and hun-| more common in towns than in the country— | Lord Shaftesbury, with great earnestness, 
dreds more would have! 
done so, if they could have! large towns either less complete or less used, last year. Sir John i 
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people living im rather close proximity to each/| to endeavour to improve the laws by 
other, and (2\, the 9,680,592 living much far-| the community is is 
ther apart, the result is, that the mortality in |*hew how education may be extended 
the dense districts was at the rate of 24°73, ref —— Procthe Bagg gs vars 
that is nearly 25, in 1,000, while in. the. other Te ie os 
districts, over which small towns and villages are : a 
distributed, the mortality was at the rate of| made to sustain public health. thereby 
19°58, nearly 20 in 1,000 of the population.” for wet her: amo samp the 
Thus it appears that five persons more die every heaved i : 

year in every one thousand of the eight millions | ™men. It is for us to investigate the conditions 
of people living in large towns than of the nine of the great problems of 

and a half millions of people living im the} f 
country : in other words, the excess of deaths | salt the. welfare: of the pet 





in the large towns is 40,000 a year. When we) 


add to this result the fact that temptations to | path traced ‘oe for us Almighty Benevo- 
intoxication and to vice of every kind are far lence and Almighty Wisdom: : 


that the means of education are likewise in| proposed a vote of thanks to the president of 
seconded it ; 
it is alarming to find by another statement of and Lord Brougham then energetically acknow- 
the Registrar-General that in England and Jedged the compliment, praised the address 
Wales the town population is increasing much ' made by Lord John,and promised, quite unex 
more rapidly than the population of the rest.of pectedly, to make an:address himself the next 
the country. |morning. In speaking of Lord John’s paper 

These facts, then, Lord John took as his he said,—If there were one portion of it more 
text on the question of public health, and pro-' yseful, and, I may add, more forcibly and more 
ceeded to elucidate the importance of sanitary powerfully expressed, than another, it was the 
works by reference to results at Tynemouth Jatter part of his observations upon the progress 
and elsewhere, perfectly well known to our of the people, upon the character of the people, 
readers. He then showed that there are means ypon the means of its improvement, upon. the 
simple in their nature, practical in application, helps which are to be given for that improves 
moderate in their cost, which would very much | ment, and to which I will only ada one single 
lessen the frightful evil referred to. remark in illustration further of the principles 

By an Act of last session (the Local Govern- which he so powerfully and so eloquently laid 


iment Bill), the president said, towns and down—that the people must themselves work 
| corporations have it in their power to use these oy¢ their own improvement. There is no reyal 





| have long delayec 


means. Undue prejudice and false economy 

P'the adoption of the remedies 
prescribed ; these are—good supply of air and 
water, cleanliness, prohibition of overcrowding, 
removal of noxious matter from the streets 
and houses. Public taxes which interfered 


with these objeets—the tax on windows, the! 


taxes on coals, on candles, and on soap—have | 


of late years been removed. Heavy indeed 


will be the responsibility of those who, having 
the power to procure tor themselves and their 
children the conditions of health and strength 
in place of those of disease and death, refuse 
or hesitate to adopt the remedies within their 
reach. I have spoken of the different rates of 
mortality in town and country. But this is 
only a part, and not the strongest part of the 
ease. Feebleness, chronie disease, want of 
energy, mental and physical, reduce the tone, 
and I may say depress the moral character of 


road either to popular happiness or to popular 

fame. It is said by a poet—a poet of the 

people I will say—by Crabbe—“ If any one 

tells. you of these royal roads to fame or to 

happiness, ah !” says he, “ trust them not-— 
Who fame or bliss would share, 

Must learn with labour, and must live with care.” 
The people, whether they are in pursuit. of dis- 
tinction, or of comfort, or of happiness, and 
enjoyment higher than comfort, must know 
there is but one road to the attainment or to 
the fulfilment of those their wishes—and that 
is hard work—sobriety—avoiding excess of all 
sorts—even avoiding excess of hard work— but 
hard work, no over-working, bat no idleness, 
no intemperance, and economy and fragality 
in the management of their resources. 

And then Lord Carlisle, with a shout which 


our town population. The excitement of Bi 
drams and the stupor of intoxication are ™ade all start, thanked Lord John Russell : 


sought as a relief from the lowness of spirits and Sir John Kaye Shuttleworth, with am ex- 
engendered in an unhealthy atmosphere. Hence hibition of humility which, from another sort 
quarrelling, strife, assaults, poverty, and neg- of man would have another name, seconded 
lect of education for the offspring of this the proposition ; the president replied, and the 
degenerate race. Instead of healthy parents’ meeting broke up. 
and robust children, fitted to continue from, ,, the morning, the beautiful concert-room 
generation to generation a mighty governing ot the end of the hall was crowded, and Lord 
people, we may see what Milton has so well Riewite 1 hi oe 
iets Brougham read his offered address, vigorously 
«AN! maladies and clearly, until just before the close. The 
Of ghastly spasm, or racking torture, qualms subject of it was the growth of cheap periodical 


Of heart-sick agony, all feverous kinds, ge Ss 
Convulsions, epileptics, fierce catarrhs.”’ ' literature, which he dated from the establish- 


| And we may end with his sublime words— ment of the Penny Magazine, the happy sugges- 


| tion of Mr. M.D. Hill, now recorder of Birming- 
ham. He paid more than one tribute of praise 
‘to John Cassell, and he mentioned him, he 
wuue nowasaeteoln duet quod oak tae ew said, because Cassell was himself a working 
In terminating his address, the president man, rose by his industry from a most humble 
thus pointed out the great work the Association station, has constantly lived with the working 
has before it :— classes, and has the most complete knowledge 
“ Tf any suppose, like the masters of the of their habits and tastes, from daily: unre- 
Roman empire, that the sword has done its served intercourse with them. The variety of 
work, and that nothing remains for them but works which he has prepared and published is 
luxurious enjoyment, that very luxury may very great, and their circulation extraordinary. 
revenge the conquered world. If any a The prices which he gives to. seoure. the best 
that to them belongs dominion, and that they | | stance of li nen enlet tended 
may indulge in contempt of the unlettered and re : ; 
ark ’ , test credit to his liberality, and also to his 
ill-fed multitude, that very multitude. may, : 
overwhelm them in bloody and merciless retri», sense, as his remarkable success proves. 
bution. Itis for us to work as truly as the | He has indeed even given considerable sums 


man who forges the iron bar, or the woman | by way of premium for the production of works 


i i 


Despair 
Tended the sick busiest from couch to couch, 
And over them triamphant death his dart 
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285. Popular 
” 100,000. One very remarkable pub- 
lication of this class is the ss 
ing men, or essays on every vari: subjects 
ca Ba men ; proving, ior the bene- 
fits which they have derived from their studies, 
and also proving that they have not been dis- 
tracted for an hour from their daily toil. That 
these works have encouraged a taste for read- 
ing among thousands who never before read, 
and have afforded the means of gratifying it, 
— be — They ae —— that 
enny Magazine, at its highest circulation, 
had shes: A a million of readers. According to 
this estimate, some of the weekly papers must 
have twice as many. 

Lord Brougham then gave a smashing to the 
“little learning is a dangerous thing” theory, 
somewhat overdoing it, and killing half a dozen 
times a dead baby. After pointing out the 
works of some of the self-taught men, he 





“It is truly delightful to contemplate such | 
feats of genius so scantily aided in a hard-working | 
mechanic, patronized by none. But the same_ 

tification, though certainly in a very inferior | 
sen arises from seeing the effects of those 
helps which are now afforded to the humbler | 
classes. Instead of resorting to instances of pro- | 
gress in the physical and the abstract sciences, let 
us only observe how the study of moral philosophy 
in its most practical branches has borne 
points. There lies before me a short treatise bya 
working man, popularly written, because it is 
addressed to his fellow workmen in the same line 
of employment, with the view of removing the 
prevalent but dangerous delusions on the subject. 
of capital and wages, by explaining the true prin- | 
ciples of economical science on this head. No stu- 
dent of that philosophy at either of the English— | 
nay, at any of the Scotch—universities, where it 
is studied, could have produced a better-reasoned | 
tract, or one showing more entire acquaintance | 
with the principles. It is the work of a common | 
shoemaker in the Midland Counties, whose atten- | 
tion was turned to the discussion of the subject by | 
the injuries which the strikes and combinations of 
his brother workmen were doing to their own | 
interests. Nor is there any fear that his success | 
as an author in expounding these principles | 
will make him lect another principle as. 
essential to the children of industry as profiting | 
by the means of instruction—that their first duty, | 
as it is their highest interest, is the steady pursuit | 
of their calling ; and that then reading or writing, | 
whether for relaxation or improvement, must | 
be confined to the hours which that calling leaves | 
vacant and makes as it were theirown. This good | 
young man will not go so far beyond his ast as to | 
become a professional author ; for he may know, | 
and if he does not, I will now tell him, what was 
once said by a celebrated wit in Paris, the mother 
of a far more celebrated person, the illustrious 
PD’ Alembert,—‘ Woe to him who depends for his 
subsistence upon his pen!’ By a singular coin- 
cidence with the present application of her re- 
mark, she adds, to illustrate it,—‘ The shoemaker 
is secure of his wages ; the bookmaker is not secure 
of anything.’ There may be some exaggeration 
in this, but that it is substantially true appears 
to be shown by the fact, that the greater part of 
authors who have no private fortune join some 
ordinary profession to letters. It is unnecessary 
to multiply examples of the beneficial effects of 
popular literature in training up persons even of 
eminence in the walks of science and of art. One 
may be mentioned of the latter description. 
Amongst the most rising sculptors of the day, 
though he may not yet have obtained celebrity, is 
one who declared that his mind was first turned 
towards the fine arts by the wood-cuts in the 
‘Penny Magazine.’” 

The reader then showed that the cheap, 
wholesome, and amusing literature now pro- 
vided had driven out of the field scandalous 
and immoral works, and concluded an interest- 
ing address with a denouncement of the want 
of Christian charity in some of the so-called 


igious ne rs. 
ithe Hon. Mr. Cowper, M.P. as president of 





the second department, Education, followed 
with an address. Then came a visit to the 





was opened by Lord Carlisle, ident of the 
(Punishmen 


—all of them 





n necessary 
brought to bear, but 
eight in Beng or be wonky ss: —_ 


wherein he gave the results of his own they must, when we came to deal with 
rience as 8 ly in favour of the reforma uestion, be in combination, in pro- 
efforts now As our space is limi i those frightful evils which we knew, 


however, we must pass on to the address o 
Lord Shaftesbury, president of our own more 
especial section, that treating of — 

Public Health—There were many persons, 
Lord Shaftesbury proceeded to say, who 
thought that that Association, more par- 
ticularly in the department of sanitary a: e- 
ments, was intended to assume a greater autho- 
rity than belonged to it,—that their object was | 
that to which ishmen so strongly objected, 
a system of centralization ; and, moreover, that 
they were prepared to assume an attitude and | 
a language that would savour far more of dicta- | 





tion than of the course which they were deter- | 
mined to pursue—that of inquiry, research, and | 
the collection of experience of all the good, the 
wise, and the intelligent men from all the 
parts of this great community. As for centrali- 
zation, if they were to centralize their efforts—_ 
if they were looking to the constitution of any 
authority that from a central point should 
direct all their efforts, and undertake to guide 
the energies of the kingdom upon this matter— 
they would be utterly destroying the great 
project which they had in view. Unless the 
whole people took it up as their own especial 
cause, over which they had a special superin- 
tendence, and in which they had a special 
interest, the whole of their efforts would be 
nugatory and vain. Their object was to excite 
an interest, to stimulate inquiry, and to collect 
all the zeal and energy which they could in 
every district and individual locality, and that 
each separate locality should be the fountain, 
the centre, the alpha and omega, of all the 
operations which affect that locality. The 
object was, that every person who felt that he 
was concerned in this matter shotld be a centre 
in himself ; for sanitary measures would never 
be carried into effect over the length and 
breadth of the land till the head of every 
family, the head of every domestic establish- 
ment, was fully convinced that these were 
principles necessary to his cleanliness, domestic 
urity, his physical condition, and moral health. 
blic opinion alone would be sufficient to 
maintain the thing. It was not by law—it was 
not by individual effort—it was not by the 
desultory attempts of a few benevolent persons 
that these great results were to be attained. 
They were to be attained only by the constant 
vigorous exercise of a wise, benevolent, and 
instructed public opinion. They should find 
that those great matters which must be 
brought under sanitary arrangement would 
be divided into two great aspects, the phy- 
sical and the moral. The physical and moral 
in detail might be considered apart ; but 
they could not be so considered apart as not 
to be frequently, constantly, nay, perpetually 
brought into combination. They acted and. 
re-acted upon one another, and were in fact in-' 
divisible. Why, see how it acted in this single 
instance, which was enough to prove the rule 
which he laid down. A low moral state would 
bring on intemperance, and with intemperance 
all that frightful catalogue of diseases and 
crime which follows in the wake of intoxica- 
tion. But were there no physical causes which 
brought on moral evils P Was there any one 
there in the least conversant with the state of 
the dwellings in courts and alleys who would 
deny this great and undeniable truth—durst 
any gainsay it? All experience confirmed 
what he said—that if they went into, and’ 
visited those places he referred to, they would 
see there the origin of moral mischief. Intoxi- 
cation, he said, was often engendered by foul 
air, the disgusting and depressing influence of 
the locality in which many of the working 
classes live, by defect in the supply of water, 
by the deleterious and poisonous quality. of 
the water. All these things combined drove 
people to that resource which the Asso- 
ciation were endeavouring to correct by educa- 
tion, by reformatories, to which his noble 
friend (the Earl of Carlisle) had alluded, and 
by ten thousand appliances—all of them good 








f| saw, and deplored ; and which, by God's bless- 


ing, they would remove, or at least toa great 
degree abate. 

“Look,” he said, “intothe recordsof over-crowded 
dwellings. Look into the effects of drains, of ill- 
drained close of the pestilential localities 
which are found to be the swarms of all 
that fills our hospitals with fever, fills our work- 


houses with paupers; and then bear in mind the 


great fact that I hope will now be examined into 
—and I believe the more you examine it the greater 
illustration you will have of it—that crime is now 
ascertained to be no longer dependent upon poverty 


‘or high wages, but that crime is in ly 
|found to be most fertile, most abundant, and 
most constant among ill-drained localities and 
among closely-crowded houses, and in all places 


where and over-crowding squalor keep 


festering together. Well, now, may I say, look also 


to your common lodging- In many places 


they still retain all their normal evils. Look upon 


them as hotbeds of vice,as hotbedsof pestilence ; and 
take care that in your survey of the different 


‘towns these buildings do not escape your observa- 


tion. Again, look—for we are all now considering 
the present and future generation—look to the 
effect of over-toil of all kinds upon the young and 
upon the old. I am not going to aay that toil is 
not the portion of the human race ; and I am not 
going to say that a great deal of toil which has 


been regarded as unwholesome must still be the 


portion of many in our complicated state of 
society. But what I say’is this, that when you 
see these conditions, and regard them as in some 
respect n , direct your attention to ascertain 
whether the evils of them cannot be mitigated ; 
and although you cannot bring them to that state 
of perfection which you would desire, you will 
consider whether you cannot be the means of re- 
moving much evil and introducing a considerable 
proportion of good. Then, again, look to the total 
want of water supply—the total want, in many 
instances, of a wholesome water supply—in the 
midst of our dense localities. Look, and, in conse- 
quence, find no fault with the wretched people who 
are the victims of that neglect. If you go amongst 
them, and find them covered with dirt sothat you 
cannot distinguish their nakedness from the 
miserable rags that cover them—if you find them 
covered with vermin (and I must say I have gone 
amongst them with my friends, and have returned 
from amongst them with a considerable house- 
hold upon my back)—if you go and see these 
things, do not lay the blame upon them, but lay 
the blame upon yourselves. You have knowledge, 
you have the means. They have not the know- 
ledge, they have not the means; and by every- 
thing true, by everything holy, you—-you are your 
brother's keeper.” - 
Lord Shaftesbury next proceeded to glance at 
the remedies for some of the evils which he had 
pointed out. One-half of them indeed, he said, 
oo to bad air and bad water, and where 
these remedies had been applied the best 
moral results had always followed ; so it was 
wherever they had applied drainage. The first 


point, of course, was the right construction of 


dwellings, and he had known great relief and 


the happiest result to follow from the opening 


out a cul de sac in the shape of a court, and 
converting it into a thoroughfare. He believed 
that nastic exercises should be a part of 
our education. Many small things were of 
immense importance in the life of a working 
man and woman, and, therefore, should not 


be despised. They should be looked into, and 
‘the condition of the working-classes would be 


greatly benefited in consequence. Speaking of 


'some of the remedies which it was pro to 


apply, he said the town of Ely would show that 
we might make our towns far better than agri- 
cultural districts not under the same care. The 
town of Ely now showed in its bills of mortality 
the marvellous reduction to 17 in 1,000, whilst 
the mortality in the rural districts around it 
amounted to 21. The same had taken 

in Croydon under the application of the 

of Health Act, and he understood the same 
had taken place in the town of Liverpool. He 
was glad to learn, by the sanitary arrange- 
ments, they were saving there, as compared 
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with former times, 3,500 lives a year. Surely 
this was a matter for consideration—for 
solemn and serious consideration. More- 
over, we were told that the preventible mor- 
tality in this country amounted to not less 
than 90,000 lives a year. Let us say 40,000 ; 
that is, four lives an hour. We may be told 
these things are but in the course of nature, 
and we ought not to interfere ; on such we will 
turn our backs ; we will not listen to such a 
representation. We may be told these things 
are costly and require financial effort, and the 
ple are not ready to undertake the expense ; 
ut we may safely say that it is disease that is 
expensive, and it is health that is cheap. 
There is nothing economical but justice and 
mercy towards all interests—temporal and 
spiritual—of all the human race. 





In the evening, after a visit to the Liverpool 
Academy, and a concert at the Philharmonic | 
Hall, to which a certain number of the mem-| 
bers of the Association were invited, a conver- | 
sazione was held in St, George’s Hall, which | 
was brilliantly lighted for the purpose. The, 
sight pleased the, eye, and Mr. Best administered | 
to the ear, by performing on the great organ. | 
Rain, and the bad condition of the ground | 
round about the Hall just now, made the | 
departure at night one of actual danger. 

On Wednesday morning, Sir Jas. Stephen, 
K.C.B. delivered a lucid address as president of 
the division for Social Economy, and work was 
commenced in the various other sections; 
numerous papers being read and discussed. In | 
the Public Health Section, the papers read | 
included the Rev. Chas. Kingsley’s, on the 
Influence of our Elective System on Sanitary | 
Improvement ; Mr. Henry Austin’s, on the 
Common Lodging-house Act; Miss Nightin- 
gale’s, on the ealth of Hospitals ; Mr. Payne’s 
report of Sanitary Progress at Cardiff (showing | 
very important results); and a paper by Mr. | 
M‘Gowan, on Sanitary Legislation, with espe- 
cial reference to Liverpool, in which he rebutted 
Mr. Greenhough’s recently-published statement 
as to its unhealthiness, and asserted that the 
conclusion was drawn from altogether erroneous | 
premises. To this, however, we shall return, 








RAISING THE GREAT BELL IN THE 
WESTMINSTER PALACE CLOCK-TOWER. | 


THE great bell of the Westminster Palace- | 
Clock Tower was placed in its first resting-place, | 
on the floor of the clock-chamber, on Thursday 
last,—thirty-two hours since day-break on Wed- | 
nesday having been occupied, without intermis- 
sion, in the operation of raising it the height of 
one hundred and eighty-five feet. It is now 
about to be taken out of the wooden cradle, and 
will forthwith be raised higher, that is, to its in- 
tended position—where it will hang at within a 
few inches of 200 feet from the ground, measuring 
to the crown of the bell. The operation of hoist- 
ing was so fully described, in anticipation, in a | 
former number of our journal,* that we have little | 
to do here except chronicle the success of the | 
first portion of the work, and supply an illustra. | 
tion which will assist the former explanation. | 
The cut, indeed, shows the bell raised to a greater 
height than it reached before being taken out of | 
the cradle, and is, in the lower part, as to some | 
particulars of the floors and walls, not strictly | 
accurate, but will fully serve the present purpose. | 
The bell-chamber is the space with foliated lights, | 
or openings. 

Besides the principal crab shown, there is a 
smaller one, as already mentioned : this is placed | 
at the floor of the bell-chamber; and it works | 
(through a block, secured below at the clock- | 
chamber, to a strong wooden beam temporarily | 
placed) a second and smaller chain, which passes | 
again upwards, and has its end attached to the | 
fall or waste of the main-chain, in the first instance | 
at a convenient point below the drum of the 
large crab; so that the fall is drawn down to the | 
floor of the clock-chamber, where it is coiled up— 
having done its work. The end of the smaller | 


chain is refixed, as may be necessary, to the larger! ____ 


chain. The weight of the bell is really resisted 
by the friction on the drum of the large crab, 

ed to the weight of the back or fall-chain, 
rather than by the second chain, which is not kept 
taut, though sufficiently so to serve in case of 
accident at the great crab. Close watching is 
required at the winding of the chain, to prevent 
“riding” of the chain and a consequent jerk. 











* See p. 656, ante, 
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The weight of the bell of course is distributed | shifted, and the work begin afresh, is a simple and 
over several multiples of the chain, according to 


the number of reevings, rather than borne by the 
chain viewed singly as it reaches the drum. 


The contrivance for taking the weight off the 
crab when the coil of chain reaches the end of 
the drum (which is at intervals of about an hour 
and a quarter), or in order that the chain may be 
















ingenious one. It isa clip for the chain, cast in 
two halves, to be screwed together, and, as it 
were, moulded at the meeting parts, to receive one 
er two links of the chain. halves being made 
secute, the connected block is then wedged up: 
the weight can thus be taken off the crab, and 

alteration at the drum be made as before men- 
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tioned. The whole operation does not require more | 


than three or four minutes. The contrivance has | 
already become known as the “ Quarm clip-| 


The position of the eleekechamber, when the | 
bell is taken out of theewsdlle ; and that of the | 
bell when hang with the-smmaller bells, which are | 
now on the floor of the’belk@hamber ; will be best | 


in form most convenient for arrangement and 
classification, could, we think, be made to serve 
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of dust and noise, and watch from morn to eve the 
witchery that passes over masonry and carving, 











greatly in architectural education and study, and | through the course of one summer's day.* 


| to contribute to that sort of acquaintance with 


features of particular buildings, and that compre- 

hension of the pointewf similarity, and of diver- | 
gence, oO 
of mach importance to'the production of new art. | 


understood with the aidof the section ofthe cleek-_, Such knowledge as wesare supposing, we appre- | 


and-bell-chambers in our last years’ volume, 
page 62. In the same mamber were given some 
particulars as to the tower itself, and the me- 
chanism of the cloek, which may be referred to 
with interest, The trussed cradling, which will 
earry the > bells, is indicated in our present 
illustration. There are twelve inclined principals 
or stancheons of cast-iron, or three on each side 
the tower. The shoes of these are connected across 
the tower, in ‘beth directions, by bolts: the 
principals carry a square frame-work, composed of 
riveted iron girders, with filling-in girders to the 


angles diagonally, from which the smaller bells} 


will be suspended; and the great bell will hang 
from a strong riveted and boxed girder in the 


centre, the latter girder being also braced late- 


rally, and the whole riveted together. The 


flooring of the bell-chamber will be of iron, and | 
the ceiling amd sides will be enclosed as little as | 


possible, to permit the passage of sound. A stair- 


ease will finally be provided, above the position of | 


the bell, to the highest point indicated in the cut, 


after the stageing, which now supports the crab, | 


has been removed. 
The contrivance of the details of the mechanism 


reflects credit upon Mr, Quwarm ; as also does the | 


success so far, of the ‘hoisting, upon him and 
others. 





PHOTOGRAPHY, AND THE STUDY OF 
ARCHITECTURE, 

Tue value of photography for supplying exact 
representations of buildings and their details, 
which was pereelved on the discovery of the 
process, and beeame farther evident in the exhi- 
bitions of the London Seeiety, and by the French 
productions which included illustrations in con- 
nected series, of the remnants of architecture of 
chief interest in the ancient world, may appear to 
have been sufficiently admitted by the formation 
of the Arehitectural Photographic Association ; 
and the suecess of the Association, as evidenced in 
the character of its exhibition at Suffolk-street, 
and the receipt of a considerable number of sub- 
scriptions, may seem to show that the value is in 
course of realization. We doubt, however, whether 
something more should not be done, if it be desired 
at once to acquire and use for the benefit of 
present or proximate art in architecture, all the 
material which photography now offers. The 
quantity of this has increased, even within the last 
few months, in a degree which is appreeiable, and 
even with recollection of the large andowalualite 
collection of specimens in the folios of thedkssocia- 
tion : or rather, the material has increased»vastly 
—taking into consideration the smaller “works, 
intended for the stereoscope,—of which many have 
been issued, representing with great ‘clearness, 


architectural remains in distant localities; recent | 


buildings or works in process of construction, at 
home ; interiors, as of paiaces; and other sub- 
jects, having, from various circumstances, newly 
developed, or both present and permanent interest. 

For many purposes these small photographs 
may be made to answer equally well as those of 
larger dimensions; whilst a collection of them 
would, in some respects, be even more convenient 
for purposes of comparison and reference. 


ranging from 4d. to 3s. each; and if the Associa- 
tion is able to supply to its subscribers eight or 
ten photographs of a large size for a guinea, it 
seems not unlikely that it could supply four or 
five times that number of the small size, for the 
same subscription,or even eight or ten times 
the number—single impressions, or such as would 
be not for the stereoscope. On this supposition, 
a subscriber, within three or four years, might 


They | 
are to be had singly, in the market, at prices | 


bend is, however desired, not generally possessed ; | 
band’this must be the ease, if the student remain | 
| wholly dependant upon the books and engravings 


that he can purchase, or ‘that he can occasionally | 
look at in the public libraries. 

With a sufficient number of photographs a 
student may form, accordimg to methods which 
we could suggest, but which-anyone may devise, 
several eollections or books ‘of reference, illus- 
trating the chronological sequenee of architecture, | 
the geographical distribution “of monuments, the 
biography of architects, the variations of form in 
eertain features of an edifice, and other subjects 
of his study or pursuit. Therecare well known 
published works, called “ Parallels,” whieh seem to 
have been designed with the viewowe-are advert- 
ing to. To this view, in speakimg of those 
works, we have, perhaps, already heretofore made 
allusion. The same idea, of course, has been acted 
iupon to some extent, and with obvious advan- 
tage in the results, in the “ Glossary of Architec- 
| ture,” and in the “ Dictionary of the #rehitectural | 
Publication Society.” But the limits of such 
works do net. admit of mere than a small selection 
ofthe examples. A better illustration of our mean- 
ling would be afforded ‘by an improved edition of 
the late Mr. Britton’s plate, which gives at one 
view the west fronts ofall the eathedrals: by 
photographs, however, with the aid of the Asso- 
ciation, far more than is there indieated might be 
done for the illustration of particular subjects, 
andthe attendant benefit to ‘the student and to 
the art. 

It would perhaps be ‘well for the Association 
speedily to have prepared and printed, a catalogue 
of the known architectural monuments, and other 
skeleton forms or lists, which might assist sub- | 
scribers towards the arrangement:of their mate- 
rials as received, and subsequent ‘reference, A 
mere list of the names of places, set under the 
heads of countries, would be of serviee, and could 
be readily compiled ; but:would be not quite all 
that we are contemplating. Some list will be 
found indispensable in arrangement of the valu. 
able collection which will no doubt be possessed 
at head-quarters, and which it will be one of 
the chief objects of the Association to render | 
fully and readily accessible. In this collection it 
is to be admitted that photographs of the largest 
dimensions and best description should be found; | 
and duplicates should be obtainable on payment | 
by allwho may require them. 

We hope, eventually, the Association will be able 
‘to*seeure the direct assistance of a good photo- 
hgrapher, and have the printing executed under 
| the best guarantee for the permanence'of the im- | 
| pressions. This would seem to be needed if the 
large distribution which we have supposed were 
‘carried ‘into effeet. The same agent could per- 
haps be employed in the production of photo- 
graphs of the special subjects which, from time to 
time, will be required; and might be open to 
| engagement by architects—who at present do not 
‘always know to whom it is best to apply for such 
| assistance. 

We would also suggest that there should be a | 
uniform system in the titles to the photographs, | 
to prevent mistake as to subject and loeality. This | 
should be written on the photograph itself. As_ 
‘equally important, also, the fact that the) 
|“ negative” was taken from the building—if so, | 
jand not from an engraving—should be set forth | 
beyond doubt ; and the date should not be omitted : | 
| for, one of the great uses of photography will be 
ito identify changes which occur through time, | 
| spoliation, or “ restoration,” at various dates,—as 
|} in the case of the Athenian temples, and much of | 
‘the architecture of our own country. The rule | 
| with photographers therefore should be to mark | 





imen “became” the living “ god.” 








BIRDS AND WINGS AS SYMBOLS, 


f thestyles, families, and groups, which are | rye PARADISE OF OSIRIS AND THE MYSTERIES AND 


MAGIC OF TEMPLES, TOMBS, ARKITE CELLS, AND 
PYRAMIDS. 


Lx order to enable us to get at the true meaning 


|of various symbols and emblems first used by the 


Gentiles in more or less ancient times, it is abso- 
lutely requisite that we give some little considera- 
tion to the peculiar doctrines and practices which 
these symbols were intended to illustrate or incul- 
cate ; and if we find these doctrines enveloped in 
so much mystery that there is no hope of clearly 
elucidating them, it is to be feared that the precise 
and true signification of the symbols used by the 
heathen, in the illustration of these their peculiar 
ideas, will ever remain in uneertainty, however 
positive or assured archeologists may feel that 
they know the precise meaning of each symbol. 
To enter into any formal or lengthened disquisi- 
tion on the mysteries of heathen temples in a 
publication such as the Builder is out of the ques- 
tion ; but as the subject is one of curious archwo- 
logical and general interest, perhaps I may be 
allowed space enough to say so much at least as 
may give some notion (I hope) of the general 
bearings of the doctrines and practices already 
alluded to, especially on bird symbols, which have 
already formed so curions a subject of interest in 
your columns. 

The records whence such a disquisition may be 
drawn are more abundant, perhaps, than intel- 
ligible; but 1 shall aim at the exclusion of all that 
do not seem to clearly bear upon the points of 
interest under discussion ; and though some even 
of these may not at first sight appear to be very 
closely connected with the subject in question, I 
think it will ultimately be found that they are 
inextricably interwoven with it. Thus, various 
bird-symbols are intimately connected with the 
ideas of the Gentiles as to the soul, the resurree- 
tion, the divine afflatus or spirit, and the paradise 
of Osiris. It is, therefore, necessary for us, if 
possible, to ascertain something definite and exact, 
as to those general ideas and doctrines of the soul, 
the spirit, the resurrection, &c. which led them to 
treat of such subjects in a symbolical form; and, if 
we succeed in this purpose, much light doubtless 
cannot but be shed upon the real nature and 
meaning of sueh symbols. Want of space in your 
columns must add not a little to the other diffi- 
culties of such a task; buta slight sketch, how- 
ever cramped or incomplete, may indicate enough 
to throw a little further light on the subject, and 
to suggest or lead to still more. 

In the “mysterious paradise” of Osiris, “dead” 
Now this 
rather startling dogma is not so unintelligible in 
its origin as may at first sight be supposed. Jam- 
blichus, in his treatise on Egyptian mysteries, says 
that in the invocations of the god (to constitute 
an oracle) the invoker himself “ became a sort of 
divine person.” Again, he says, “Inthe contem- 
plation of blessed visions, the soul assuMES another 
life, operates in another manner, and justly esteems 
itself no longer man : it often EXCHANGES its own 
life for the most blessed life of the gods; for the 
gods are immediately present with and united 
to all those who make the least approaches to 


\them.”+ It is thus easy to conceive how, in 


the decline of such a doctrine, it might become 
confused with an idea that the mummied forms 
of the actually dead, ferried over to “ Osiris,” 
or the souls which had existed in these bodies, 
became Osiris himself. The soul translated to 
the gods,—whether “often,” or only once,— 
in the true sense indicated by Iamblichus, 
was that of a living human being, who thus, for a 
certain interval, exchanged his own life for “the 
life of the gods;” and hence had no longer his 
own life while so translated, and was, therefore, 
“dead ” to it: in fact, he was sup to be 
“dead in the flesh, but quickened by the spirit,” 
to use an expression which denotes the reality of 


have at command some hundreds of views, including | on one corner of the original negative, in reversed | what may have been but simulation in an Egyptian 


those of the chief examples of architecture,—and | writing of course, so as to print on every positive, | oracle. 


perhaps some representations of their decorative 
details and ornamentation, similar to ‘those 
photographs in the collection at the Archi- 
tectural Museum, whieh themselves go so far 
to prove the value of the process to archi- 
tects. One of such views, of the stereoscopic 
size, though capable of being enlarged and ren- 
dered additionally useful by the magnifying glass, 
would of course be very inferior to the larger size, 
as regards the one subject, or for hanging on the 
wall of a room; but the number of illustrations, 


'the name of the place where the negative was 
taken, and the date, and perhaps, in order that 
| the photograph might have its full value for pur- 
| poses of study, the hour of the day. This latter 
| stipulation would not be one that any artist would 

consider a needless piece of refinement. Even 

in smoky London, of effect which deserve 
to be taken note of by the architect, and those every 
‘one unfolding a fresh element of the beauty which 
jis in nature conjoined with work of art, may 
| be seen by him who can get rid of the distraction | 





In short, he was no longer the invoker, 
but the invoked: his disensouled and “dead” 
body, was “ god-possessed:” his soul had been 
wafted, on angel-wings, into the paradise and 
bliss of entranced and death-like repose, and the 
divine spirit had'taken his place in the body of 
the oracle, and decome the man, as the man was 
said'to have become the god. And almost pre- 


* Touching the management of the Association, greater 
in the delivery of is. called for. 
+ “Iamblichus de Mysteriis Egyptiorum,” ed. Gale, 
pp. 22—27. 
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cisely so, when Castor and Pollux “shared an 
immortality between them,” by each “exchang- 
ing,” or “laying down his life for the other’s 
sake” alternately ; Pollux was dead while Castor 
lived, and Castor was dead while Pollux lived: 
each had his Proserpine-like “half existence,” 





change, like that beteccen waking and sleep, of the 
two states of existence—natural and spiritual— 


life of entrancement as the only state of rest, 
“repose,” or sleep; thus “dying daily” (or 
nightly rather) to the natural life of the soul, 


and his own “day out,” so to speak—the day of | while wrapped up into the death-like “sacred 


Castor and the day of Pollux: the “ exchange” 
was mutual: the human became divine, and the 
divine human. But, as here obviously indicated, 
there was a still more precise sense in which the 
divine became human. This, too, was spoken of 
by the Egyptian hierophants. As initiaters into 
the mysteries of the temple, they taught that the 
soul was once winged and dwelt in a celestial 
home, whence it “often” descended to earth 
[asin “angel visits”) ; but that ultimately itsdesires 
became so altogether earthly, that its chief resi- 
dence also became earthly, and its celestial home 
was at length only occasionally ascended to, or 
reached, and visited ; till, finally, in its ascents, 
it “drank of a lethean cup” of quasi bliss [the 
bliss and oblivion of ordinary sleep in fact |, “ mid- 
way” only to its true celestial “home” and 
“rest ;” and then forgot even that it ever had so 
divine a rest, and lost the very means of ascent 
to it,—its glorious wings. The grand purpose of 
initiation, according to the hierophant, was to 
restore to the soul its lost wings, and to facilitate 
its celestial flights, so as “ often” to “ exchange” 
this life for “‘ the life of the gods,” or the celestial 
life of entrancement. 

Such being the hierophantine doctrine, we can 
see that the Egyptian priesthood or magi must at 
one time have believed that they themselves pos- 
sessed and practised these frequent winged ascents 
of the soul to the paradise of Osiris, which was its 
celestial domicile and only proper place of nightly 
rest. In truth, the invocations and descents of 
the gods to earth were nothing else, in the idea 
of the hierophants, than these very entrancements 
and ascents of the soul to bliss, or at least were 
simultaneous with them, as is proved by the pas- 


sleep ;” but liable consequently to a daily “resur- 
rection,” “new every morning,” from that nightly 
“death” in the “daily birth” of the Rig-Veda. 
What I meant in allusion to Castor and Pollux 
may now be explained: it was simply this ; that as 
the natural life was supposed to be “dead” in 
the spiritual or divine life of entrancement, so 
that divine or spiritual life itself was “dead” in 
the natural life of the soul in the body ; and in it 
| the divine, strictly speaking, became human; as, 
in the paradisical flight, the human became 
divine; for “these two are contrary one to the 
other,” or antitheses, just as positive and negative 
electricity, or darkness and light, are. In the 


of existence,—one natural, one reversed ;” * and | 
Heraclitus shows forth the same antithesis by | 
saying that “mankind live the death and die the | 
life of disembodied spirits.”+ Pythagoras declared 
that “what is beheld during our waking mo- 
ments is death, and during our sleeping moments 
a vision ;” and hence Plato said that “ the body 
is the sepulchre of the soul.” The divine or 
spiritual life was thus conceived to be dead, as I 
have said, in the human or natural life, just as was 
the human dead in the divine. 

As regards birds, then, as symbols of the soul, 
and particularly in relation to the Platonic doc- 
trine of contemplation, as the power or faculty 
(“above reason”) which sends the soul into the 
divine abyss; surely if any bird, in the Egyptian 
mysteries at least, denoted the soul, it was the Ibis. 
The flight of the soul into the heavenly paradise 
of Osiris was symbolized by the actual flight of 








sages just quoted from Iamblichus, which are in 
perfect accordance, therefore, with the hierophan- | 
tine doctrine. Plotinus taught the very same | 
doctrine essentially when he said,—“You can | 
only apprehend the infinite by a faculty superior | 
to reason ; by entering into a state in which you | 
are your finite self no longer ; in which the divine | 
essence is communicated to you: this is eestacy : 


it is the liberation of your mind from its finite | 
consciousness but this sublime condition } 
is not of permanent duration: it is only now and | 
then that we can enjoy this elevation, mercifully | 
made possible for us above the limits of the body | 
and the world. I, myself, have realized it but | 
three times as yet, and Porphyry hitherto but | 
once.” How curiously this reminds one of St. 

Paul being once caught up into Paradise—the 
third heaven— whether in the body or out of the 
body, he could not tell! The theurgy of Proclus 
was no other than the magical pass-word, which | 
wrapped the soul up to this highest hierarchy of | 
heaven, where it became“ intoxicated with God” and 

inspired, as with the nectar of Olympus, by a deity 

who was the “repose” he gave, This very doc- 

trine of repose is taught by the Buddhist priests 

of China to this day. Repose, they say, is man’s 

highest good; and Medhurst, the well-known 

interpreter, explains* that by “repose” they 

mean entrancement. We can now comprehend, | 
without much explanation, what Hierocles meant, | 
in his “Golden Verses,” when he said,—* Philo- | 
sophy is the purification and perfection of human | 
life .... by leading it back to the divine | 
image... . We must first become men, and | 
then gods.” It was the divinization—the apotheosis | 
—of man, in truth, which was taught in the | 
Egyptian mysteries ; but an apotheosis in which the | 
divine life, “the life of the gods,” or the spirit- | 
life, did not exclusively supersede, once and for | 
ever, the merely human or soul-life. On the con- | 
trary, it is clear from what Iamblichus and others | 
say, that what was contemplated asthe very beau | 
edéal of perfection, human and divine in reunion,t | 
was an “exchange” “often” of the divine life of | 
entrancement for the human or natural life, the | 
latter being, ever and anon, returned to, as well | 
as the former; and, indeed, it is impossible to 
resist the conclusion (which would not be difficult, 
though the most profound mystery of all perhaps, 
formally to prove, were there space here or neces- 
sity to do so) that what was aimed at was, in 
short, the regular diurnal alternation and inter- 








* See Marning Herald of 23rd September, 1854; or 
Builder of 16th August, 1256, p. 450. 

+ The Gentiles were not singular in such ideas of per- 
fection: a pious old ecclesiastic, Wynkin de Worde, speaks 
of “that only absolute gentleman, Jesus, perfite God 
and perfite man ;” and much more might be said on such 
a subject were this a fitting place. 





the living Ibis to its resting-place in the adytum 
or inmost sanctuary of the Egyptian temple,—the 
type or similitude of that celestial and internal 
paradise of the human temple or tabernacle. This 
flight of the Ibis took place after he had stood 
waiting (till the veils or gates of the sanctuary 
suddenly opened) fixed and motionless as a statue, 
on the altar in the vestibule, an obvious living 
type of the soul’s contemplative power,—the 
power of the eastern “Om,”—the bent “ bow of 
the soul,” which sends it, in flight, like a winged 


Plato, in speaking of his well-known doctrine, 


| says that the office of contemplation is to make 


the soul godlike ; its purpose being to plunge it 
into the divine abyss. It is this very same doc- 
trine which the Brahmins and the Buddhists 
teach at the present day, though it would appear, 
from admissions made amongst themselves, that 
they now neither understand nor practise it 
aright. In the Egyptian rites just referred to, 
the fixed and motionless Ibis, on the altar, gazing 
homeward { towards the sanctuary, was surrounded 
by a ring of linked priestesses, moving in mea- 
sured step of “the sacred dance,” ever round and 
round that fixed and contemplative centre,—as a 
type, probably, of the connective faculty of the 
soul, or reason and the association of ideas, con- 
stituting what may be called the comparative 
soul, surrounding the superlative, or central eye 
of contemplation or identification,—“a faculty 
superior to reason.” Suddenly the great gates 
of the illuminated sanctuary were thrown open, 


or the veils withdrawn, and swift as an arrow the | 


Ibis immediately flew in, followed by his fleet 
train of worshippers, and all disappeared, within 
the simultaneously closing gates, “in a moment, 
in the twinkling of an eye,” leaving the unini- 
tiated without, as before, in the darkness of night, 
the time when the mysteries were enacted. 
These rites were clearly and obviously illustrative 
of the hierophantine doctrine of the soul, its 





* The ancient Brahmins, however, clearly understood 
that there was in fact a frinity of actual states, sleep inclu - 
sive; for, as Sir E. L. Bulwer remarks, in a note to that 
very curious book, “ Zanoni,”’ they speak of “the three 
states,—waking, sleep, and entrancement,”’ as three per- 
fectiy co-ordinate and co-equal states of human existence, 
although they denied the right of sleep to occupy a place 
(as it were) in “ the enlightened twice-born,” whose only 
sleep was to be entrancement. Hence the duality of states 
alluded to as reverses, entrancement being the only full 
reverse of waking life. 

+ But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, if-so be 
the Spirit of God dwell in you,”’—Rom. viii. 9. 

t Even in modern times, in the Adyta of Egyptian 
temples, the perch or rest of the Ibis, or atleast its stone 
cage or stall, has been found, as-I have somewhere re- 


corded in my note-books, though I cannot, at this | night 


moment, say whence the information was derived, but the 
fact I think is well known. 


human and divine—by the adoption of the divine | 


“Dream of Ravan,” these two are thus spoken | 4 - 
of :—* Man is a duality: he comprises two modes | Of truth, and good lord, of the Peris of paradise, is 


wings, and its flights into. paradisical rest 
night—the fitting time for “rest”). And, pad 
less, the priestesses in the train of the flying 
Ibis were those in whom, chiefly, the oracles of 
“the divine life of the gods” and “the mi 
sun ”’* were evolved in “the temple: sleep” 
| entranced repose, which is spoken of by Iambli- 
| chus, and during which the god so. invoked was 
‘believed to have taken possession of these his 
true temples, and to have uttered the oracles 
through the moribund lips of their entranced and 
with the sublime 
doctrines of the magi, — whatever their-oracles 
may have at length become,—the phenomena of 
modern “spirit-movements,” “mesmerism,” and 
“electro-biology,” generally speaking, are the 
in 
I, 


~ 


mere garbage of an illusive, though actual, and 
magical, “ spirit of lies,” such as heathen oracles 
|general may have also become, for all that 

| explanatively speaking, either know or 


care. 
| Even the heathen themselves recognised and 





symbolical interpretation of the Brahminical | spoke of “the god of lies.” Thus im the Achw- 


| Menian monuments, while Ormuzd, the Persian god 


continually invoked, Ahriman, in one passage at 
least, is said to be “the god of lies.” It may be 
that “God sent them strong delusion that they 
| should believe a lie,” but in this case at least 
| they knew it to be such. Even of certain Jewish 


| prophets, it is said “the Lord hath put a lying 
| spirit in the mouths of these thy prophets.” The 
| prophetic spirit of trath is compared to grains of 
| wheat, and this spirit of lies to the chaff with 
| which wheat itself is enveloped before it is 
thrashed and fanned out of the chaff. 

Such rites and doctrines as those I have alluded 

| to, cast a curious light not only on the use of birds 


|as symbols, but on the signification of architec- 


| tural arrangements and plans of temples—their 
| altars, vestibules, dark adyta, or holy of holies, ec. 
| as emblems allusive to that true temple of the 
| Lord, the human body, and its “heavenly house,” 
| and its “earthly house,” in “ one (twofold) taber- 
inacle,” with its intervening veil—the veil of 

sleep—* the shadow of death,” to be “ suddenly” 
| transcended ;—for the body “is the temple of the 
| Holy Ghost,” and the Egyptians, doubtless, did 
their best to aim at this grand, and primitive, and 

universal truth, in the midst of heathen error and 

confusion. The simple reason why even the dove, 
| the chief Christian bird-symbol, denoting the Holy 
| Spirit, “the Spirit of Rest,”—as well. as “the 
| Spirit of Glory,”—and hence, of “rest in glory,” 


; and the “Holy Ghost,” — the “Comforter ”— 


|arrow, into the divine abyss of entrancement. | *PPpears to have been chosen as sucit, is, doubt- 


'less, indicated in Scriptural passages such as 
| these :—“Oh ! that J had the wings of a dove, that 
| I might flee away and be at rest!” “Asa dove 
|to her windows,” &c. The Ibis was: taught to 
‘flee away ” into the emblematical place or state 
of holy and entranced repose or rest, in the 
| mysterious inner sanctuary of the heathen temple ; 
| but the dove, which instinctively flies ~— 
to its home, even from inconceivable dis- 
tances, may be said to be a natural symbol, 
inot requiring any such teachings to justify 
its use, or allusions to it, as a symbol of the 
winged and flying, home-seeking, rest-seeking 
soul; for here indeed we do observe that the dove, 
as denotive of the “I” who so longed for “ rest,” 
| might certainly be supposed to symbolize the soul, 
although we know it to denote, in general, tle 
Holy Spirit, in other Scriptural uses of it. Yet 
even here let us see if the difference cannot be 
reconciled. The body of the dove itself 

| well, in the instance adduced, denote the soul in 
| flight to the heavenly rest, but the wrres were 





| what was prayed for by “1,” the soul; and these 
| wings were the desired instrument of flight, into 
|rest, for that longing, contemplative soul, and 
|might still denote the spirit, the comforter, on 
whose wings the soul was wafted into bliss, as, 
perhaps, originally, the souls’ of “dead” Romans 
were, on the back of Juno’s peacock. 

The Druids wereScompared to birds, being “of 
two origins,” and regarded as gods or spirits, like 
the “twice-born” Brahmins. The Druid, we are 
told, was “first born i» the egg, and next born ont 
of the egg ;” or as Hierocles taught, of what man 
in general ought to become,—the Druid had first 
become a man, and then become a god. Here 
evidently the second birth, the oracular and 
quickening spirit, aud not the first, the living seu/, 
was symbolized by, or at least compared to, dirds 
in general, The eggs and the birds ;—were not 
these the ovates and the bards? I know. that 
the etymology of the word “bard” has been re- 


* Diodorus tells us that Isis was wont to eppear 

. Like Ceres, too, she was called “ the 

sun.”’ As to this and other cognate subjects, see 

in Builder of 22nd August, 1857,0n ** The Mystic Chaides.”’ 
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garded as a mystery; but I leave it for consider- 
ation whether or not this be one of those cases, 
aliaded to by Coleridge, in which the mere pun of 
to-day was the etymology of yesterday. The 
ovates were robed in oom. being raw noviciates 
or recruits, preparing for initiation into bardship. 
The bards were robed in ethereal blac, an emblem 
of their celestial second “ origin.” The noviciate or 
the ovate whence the bard of bards, the Taliesin, 
issued, or was born anew, like a bird from the egg, 
is also compared to a grain of wheat which “the 
goddess of death,” Ceridwen Wrach, or Ceres, the 

of corn,—* picked up” as “a hen,” and 
sent into “the abyss” of her “crop,” as into 
his tomb or sepulchre, where he was “ model- 
led into a perfect man; ” and thence he was 
born again,—as in the birth of a new egg from 
the new bird, it would appear, rather than of 
the new bird itself from the original egg; for the 
Taliesin says,—* Thrice have I been born: I 
know how to meditate : it is woeful that men will 
not come to seek all the sciences of the world, 


symbolical of the birth of what Iamblichus calls 
“another life,’—the second birth, in short—the 
divine birth—the birth of the “next life,”—of the 
“life to come” out of “this life,”—of the spirit-life; 
and that spirit-life, “to come” in all, was believed 
to have actually “come” and been fully developed 
too, as the bird from the egg of “ this life,” in the 
true oracles of the Gentiles in general, most of 
whom (the Egyptian inclusive, according to Hero- 
dotus) were called doves; as well as in the Talie- 
sins and bards “of two origins,” amongst the 
Druids, who were called birds; and in “the en- 
lightened twice-born” amongst the Brahmins. 
So was it also with the Peruvian “ children of the 
sun ;” and so is it believed, or supposed, to be the 
ease with the Buddhist Delai Lama, or pope of 
popes, and other lamas in Thibet, Tartary, and 
China. In short, over all the world this great and 
singular doctrine, I find, has prevailed, under one 
guise or other. This same doctrine was also 
symbolized by the butterfly, as a second birth, or 





which are treasured in m 
that has been and all that will be hereafter.” 


bosom ; for I know all | 


birth from the “worm” or caterpillar,—‘dead,” yet 
not corruptible, not in the death of corruption, 
| whilea chrysalis,—that mummified and mysterious 


This reminds one, by the way, of the veiled | state of simulative “death ” which the Druidical 
goddess, Isis, who says, “1 am what hath been and | “ hero,” about to conquer his right to be one of 
what will be, but none removeth my veil ;” or as |“ the deathless brotherhood ” of “ two origins,”— 
Moore has it in his “Epicurean,” while speaking | who, as “bed-fellow” with Hu, “lived and died 
of “glimpses of glory,” ne’er forgot, which tell | alternately,” sleeping while Hu aroused or “ lived,” 
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—s been thrown away. Should goed 
sider subject of sufficient ee 
1 interest, however, I shall be happy to 
conclude what I meant further to say, in a second 
communication, of more reasonable dimensions. 
Joux E. Dove. 











LABYRINTHS AND MAZES. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Yorkshire and 
Lincolnshire Architectural Societies, the Rev. E. 
Trollope read a paper, as mentioned before, on 
the subject of “Labyrinths and Mazes.” To those 
who doubted that labyrinths and mazes could have 
connection with architecture, he begged to say 
that labyrinths formed for two or three centuries 
a portion of ecclesiastical edifices; in fact, they 
were continually laid down, not only in Europe, 
but also in Africa, for a period of two or three 
centuries, forming pavements of churches, and 
being devoted to Christian purposes. The a. 
rinths of the Classical age, he continued, and 
quaint devices of later times, the mazes of which 
they were the prototypes, presented to the archwo- 
logist a subject of investigation which had hitherto 
not received that degree of attention of which it 
appeared so well deserving. He hoped, therefore, 
that the observations which he made would meet 
with a favourable reception, as being not only con- 





like gleams on a sun-set sea— 


** What once hath been—what now is not, 
But oh! what again shall b-ightly be!” 


| and arousing while he slept or “ died,”—underwent 
| in the dark and mystie cell, or womb of Ceridwen 
the goddess, such as that at New Grange, in Ire- 


nected with the early studies of classical antiquity, 
but as illustrative of certain remarkable ecclesi- 
astical usages in the Middle Ages, and possibly 





‘land, and analogous to the Vimana, containing 


It is said that the Hebrew of the “I am that I pi » s : 
am,” strictly rendered, signifies “ What I have acd nig wae et i ee * ee 
been that I will be.” The chief of bards, the; <' )° : 

Taliesin, occupied the “awakened ” chair or stone | Picea = Pe x bes gal ca: ti 
seat or couch of the bard of bards. foera singel ssa yg oar once ional de 


“ Complete is | _. * 
my chair in Caer Sidi (the arkite caer, cell, oF ae Meteee 0 OD SD Ie ee ee 
istvaen] : 


- : " jaccessible by a long, low, and narrow passage, 
‘his that’te ce ghar chief of hate. ca | tunnel, or “trance,” as they would call it in Scot. 
Son tevtecheel ™O land, through which the “hero” crept into the 
é mae ‘ dark cell. This entrance was symbolical of a 
That the name “ Taliesin ” was a title, denotive, | return to the womb of mother earth, whence a 
in fact, of the “awakened” life of entrancement, | new birth of “this life” was to emanate after he 
or prophetic “seer”-life, seems evident from the had “slept” with “the god”—entranced in the caer 
cireumstance that it meant “the radiant aspect” | or cell, which was at once “the house of the[ ‘living’ ] 
—the luminous head,—as well as from such pas- | god” and “the tomb of the [‘dead”] hero,” whose 
sages as this in regard to it:—“‘I went the | deep and “tranquil repose” or “sleep” here was an 
cireuit—I_ slept in a hundred isles—through a emblem of and described as “death.” The cell 
hundred caers [arkite cells] I toiled. . A itself was cruciform in plan, the opening being the 
second time was I formed. I have died, | stalk of the cross, and the two arms contain 
I have revived. - « + Lam now Taliesin.” Hu, stone vessels, thus almost side by side ; the one 
the Druidical “god of mystery,”—“Hu, with placed on the earth in “the tomb of the hero;” 
the expanded wings,”—Hu, the bird—the god-| the other off the earth (or on the rock) in “the 
birth,—“ Hu lived and died alternately.” After house of the god,” which was dedicated “ to the 
what has been said, this “god of mystery” does Great Mother Ops.” It is evidently in allu- 
not need much explanation. “There isa greater | sion to these arrangements and rites that such 


secret,—the dawn of the [lost] men of Goronwy passages as the following occur in the Druidical | 


‘the Gwyllion—the children of the evening ”)+ 
nown to few . . . the magic wand of Mathonwy 


- + « on the bank of the river of spectres.” | 


This is “He of the two origins; of the race of 
the glorious god ; with his divining staff and his 
pervading glance.” The magic wand and divin- 
ing staff were one and the same with Mercury’s 
“entrancingrod,” by means of which winged rod the 
winged messenger “ translated souls to the gods, 
and returned them thence.” t The lost children of 
the evening, who “sang the night songs” of the 
god—Apollo,—were doubtless the true “bards” 
till they were “intoxicated and lost:” these 
were the true winged “birds” of the spirit or 
the second birth. In the double symbol of the 
eee and the bird, too, we have doubtless the real 

most secret meaning of the mundane egg 
with the eternal dove hovering (“ascending and 
descending ”’) over it. The birth of the egg, need 
I here remark, was symbolical of the birth of 
“ this life”—mundane or natural life—the first 
birth—life in the flesh—the soul-life. The birth 
of the winged bird out of this mundane egg was 





* The Druidical and prophetic couch or chair of stone 
reminds one of what is said of the Sibyl to whom Aineas 
was guided by a dove, and to the shades, through the 
Sibyl’s ecel/ or cave at Cume, where it now appears that 
there was, in ancient times, astrange “ city of the dead,” 
as at Ur or Hur, the of the Chaldee “ daimons ” 
or spirits (see article on *‘The Mystic Chaldea,” in the 


Builder of 22nd August, 1957],—but with its tombs or | 


apartments fitted up as for the living rather than for th 
really dead :— . 


* In her cave, upon a rock, 
Reclines the mad, prophetic Sibyl.” 
1 quote from memory, but pretty correctly, I think. 

+ Gwyll meant night-wanderer, fairy, witch, according 
to Davies ; who also says that Gwyllion meant prophet- 
esses who sang or chanted nightly songs or “songs in the 
night,*’ in the sacred isle. parc yap ag gti oe ger 

a & song as in the night,”’ and 
“God who giveth songs in the night;” “in the night 
 “*in the night, when a holy 


f 
: 


t To the Egyptian Mercury, Nouph, Anubis, or Pay- 
pos death in a higher and 
bis was sacred. 


F 
E 


or Taliesin records :-— 


“In the dales where the courses surround the circle 
| (and the caer) He (Hu—pronounced Hee) arouses who is 
partly covered and partly bright” [like the “‘ entrancing” 
| Mercury, one of whose sides was dark and the other light}. 
| He is now, says Davies, in the mystic cell. ‘‘ Let the re- 
| nowned, the interprizing [hero, Eidiol, or Ambrosius, 
; whose actions are recorded in the Gododin] be /udled in 
sleep [or “death”? while the god “ arouses’ or awakes 
jand ‘‘lives’’?] . . . but let Hu mildly warm him with 
his divine presence. The man who rushes forth. . . is 
the bedfellow of him who rests in the narrow house, under 
the tumulus . . . The Victor directs his view over Ma- 
non, the luminary, the arkite with the lofty front, and the 
|red dragon, the Budd (or Victory) of the Pharaon” (or 
higher powers).” 
; **In the sacred course, on a serene morning, when Hu 
‘sent forth his dancing beams, making this demand :—J 
require men to be born again, in consideration of those 
liberal ones [those liberated ones ?] who will be [who have 
been ?}] lost—those dilessed ones—they have been intoxi- 
cated and lost.” 

In the first of these two fragments there is a 
curious conglomeration of remarkable words, sug- 
gesting those close connections which actually did 
exist between Druidism, Buddhism, and Egyptian 
,magic. “The Budd of the Pharaon” is a very 
notable phrase in this respect, and the connection 
between the Budd and the dragon suggests the 
curious penchant of the Chinese and other Budd- 
hists for dragon forms. Even “the Manon” with 
“the lofty front” smacks not alittle of the ?“emnon 
statue. 

These coincidences suggest mention of the curious 
analogy between the pyramidal barrow of New 
| Grange and the Egyptian pyramids. A long nar- 
row passage, in one of the latter, leads to a central 
‘cell, deep in the heart of the pyramid, and in which 
' was found a sarcophagus,—the tomb of the hero ? 
Here probably the very rites, invocations, incanta- 
tions, enchantments, and entrancements, just 
spoken of, or something closely resembling them, 
were at one time enacted. 

I have already, I find, so far exceeded the limits 
allowable even for an article on strictly architec- 
tural subjects, that I fear the little chance I had 
of admission to your columns in the present in- 


i 


‘ 


| recalling certain pleasurable reminiscences of gay 
| disports or rural revelling associated with the 
| maze of more recent times, of which the latest and 
| most familiar example was the verdant puzzle at 
| Hampton Court. Labyrinths might be divided 
| into several distinct classes, namely, the cavernous, 
| the architectural, the designatorial, and the topi- 
‘arian ; or, in plainer words, complicated ranges of 
| caverns, sepulchral buildings, torturous devices 
| indicated by coloured marbles, or cut in turf, and 
‘those formed into clipped hedges. Labyrinths 
| were of exceedingly ancient origin, and had been 
/used for the most varied p namely, as 
' catacombs for the burial of the dead, as prisons, as 
|a means of performing penance, and as portions of 
pleasure grounds. Of architectural labyrinths he 
_said the most extraordinary was that at the north 
| side of the Lake Meris, in Egypt, and about thirty 
| miles from Arsinoe. Herodotus said that none of 
the edifices of Greece could be compared with it, 
‘either as to costliness or workmanship; that it 
| consisted of twelve covered courts, 1,500 subter- 
ranean chambers, in which the bodies of the 
| Egyptian princes and the sacred crocodiles were 
| interred, and that there were as many chambers 
| above ground. 
| The most surprising fact connected with the my- 
| thological labyrinth was its acceptance by Chris- 
‘tians, and its adaptation by the Church to a 
‘higher signification than it originally bore. The 
‘Church adopted labyrinths as symbolical of her- 
‘self. Figures were designed in the centre of 
| their manifold windings, such as those of bish 
architects, or builders, ranged round a cross, the 
‘idea intended to be conveyed doubtless being 
| that the persons represented were resting in the 
‘bosom of the Church, as in the ark of salvation ; 
but afterwards these labyrinths were made to 
iserve another purpose, and received an entirely 
‘new name. This was when the period of the 
Crusades was drawing to a close, and when cer- 
‘tain places nearer home than Jerusalem began 
to be visited by pilgrims. Labyrinths became 
‘instruments of providing penance for the non- 
fulfilment of vows of pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land, and were called “ Chemins de Jerusalem,” 
as being emblematical of the difficulties attending 
a journey to the real Jerusalem, or of those 
encountered by the Christian before he could 
reach the heavenly Jerusalem, whence the cen- 
tres of these designs were not unfrequently termed 
“Ciel.” Labyrinths were also used as a means of 
penance for sins of omission and commission in 
_ general, penitents being ordered to follow out all 
| the sinuous courses of the labyrinths upon their 
hands and knees, and repeat certain prayers at 
fixed points. Unfortunately most of these laby- 
rinths were now destroyed—a few wantonly during 
the revolution, and others because strangers and 
children, by noisily tracking out their paths, 
possibly occasioned disturbances during divine 
service. Occasionally more than the actual path 
of the life present was attempted to be pre- 
sented in these works, On one found cut upon 
the pavement beneath the organ of the Chureh 
of Notre Dame at St. Omer, the winding path 
towards the central Jerusalem was strongly mixed 
up with lions, rivers, mountains, and animals, in- 
tended probably to shadow forth the refreshments 
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must expect to meet with in their journey | 4ad anything to do with its apparent curvature. 
through life towards the heavenly city which | We, awaited with some interest its 
they sought. Designs for spiritual labyrinths| subsequent appearances. The tail 
wes ee until the third quarter of the last | did appear to be less and less inclined, but 
century. He was not aware of the existence of | still preserving its curve as a segment of 

a single specimen of an ecclesiastical labyrinth | circle which might be supposed to be described 
in any church in England, but there were | around the pole-star asa centre. In fact, so far 
several works of this description cut in the|as regards the mere curve, without reference to 


land. They were usually termed Troy-towers | or colourless rainbow, as was remarked by 

or Julian’s bowers, but the term was an improper | who knew nothing of what we have just stated. 
one, as it apparently pointed to a very remote, or| This reminds us, too, that after the comet first 
at least a Classical period, whereas the works so | made its appearance, one clear evening, after the 
styled were without doubt Mediewval.* Ancient | sun went down, a very pale streak like a colourless 
turf mazes either existed or were known to have | rainbow swept completely round the zenith from 
existed in Scotland and Wales as well as in| north to south: it gradually passed eastward, till 
England, whilst shepherds and others were still | it altogether vanished. That this pale semi-ring 


forming new ones, copied from more ancient de-| to the comet seems evident; but, although we 
signs handed down by their forefathers. Such | have seen a coloured rainbow in the heavens just 
works were to be seen in Strathern and other | before the sun rose, we never before saw such a 
of North Britain. They used to abound in | one as that just described, nor any, indeed, after 
ales, and they had been found in agricultural | the sun had set. We need scarcely observe that 
localities throughout England, namely, in the | this was no Junagr rainbow, such as we have also 
vicinity of the Solway, in Cumberland ; at Ripon | occasionally seen. 
and Asenby in Yorkshire; at Alkborough, Louth,| Kepler, Cardan, and Tycho Brahé, believed that 
Appleby, and Horncastle, in Lincolnshire; at | the tails of comets were simply the solar light 
Sneinton and Clifton, in Notts; at Wing and refracted more or less through the comet.ry 
Lyddington, in Rutland; at Boughton-green, in | vapours and atmospheres; but the fact that in all 
orthamptonshire ; at Hilton, Hants; Dunstable, | cases the brush of light (which, it was supposed, 
Bedfordshire ; at Saffron Walden, Essex ; at Win-/| would become visible, on this hypothesis, by re- 
chester, Hants; aud at Pimpesne, Dorsetshire. | flexion from the molecules of the ether which is 
The rev. gentleman observed that there was a| believed to fill space) onght torun out in a straight 
very strong resemblance between a labyrinth cut | line, however much refracted; and the contra- 
in marble in an Italian cathedral, and five cut in| dictory fact that cometary tails were generally 
turf on the green sward of as many English | curved and not coincident with the line of the ray 
counties. This fact, in addition to the great skill| from the sun, induced Kepler to withdraw his 
requisite to trace such complicated devices upon | adhesion from the otherwise tempting and beau- 
very limited space, negatived at once the idea | tiful hypothesis that these tails are but brushes of 





that any of them could have been originally the | light such as are refracted by a lens or,a glass of | Or 


handiwork of some local shepherd.t Denying | water, after being united in it asa focus. Should it 
therefore their pastoral as well as their presumed | now turn out, however, that the curve is more 
Roman origin, it remained to be suggested by | apparent than real, and is in fact due to atmo- 
whom they were constructed, for what purpose, | spheric refraction as the light enters the gaseous 
and at what period. Hitherto, he believed, ques- | territories of the earth, one fatal objection would 
tions on these points would have been asked in be withdrawn from opposition to such a hypo- 
vain, but France had lately presented him with a| thesis. The brush, we need scarcely remark, is 
key capable of opening the repository in which | always turned away from the sun, as a beam of 
this British secret connected with turf labyrinths | refracted light from the sun ought to be; and 
thad long been concealed; for, by comparing the | more than that, it is now proved that the brush of 
English imens with those of the French | a comet is in general either conical or cylindrical 
Medieval Church, and particularly an example in | and hollow. Now, wherever there is a solid or 
Sens Cathedral with the one at Alkborough, he opaque nucleus in a comet, the light must be pre- 
found the respective designs almost identical.| vented from passing; and such a hollow, in the 
There scarcely, therefore, remained a doubt that | shadow of the nucleus, and surrounded by the ligh 
both had an ecclesiastical origin, had no other | focalized from its enveloping transparent medi 

evidence been forthcoming.f must appear. Moreover, comets have sometimes 
- more than one tail. The tail of the comet of 1825, 
COMETS. observed in New South Wales by Mr. Dunlop, 















and the difficulties which all Christian pilgrims | entrance of the light from it into our atmosphere 


| 


turf of the various greens throughout the | any particular centre, the tail looked like a pale 


in the habit of recutting those, or occasionally | had a more distinct relationship to the sun than |i 
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hands like the fifty planetoids or asteroids which 
have been of late years discovered. 











THE COMET. 


Tnrov wond'rous visitant !—from what far distant 
Dost thou press tow’rds us on thy wings of ? 


light 
What comest thou to tell ? Min epi 9 “> ~1 im 
Oh! stay and answer. Cease thy rapid : 


Does, elsewhere, Vice—like Judas—ehun the light of day, 
And se!l his master, Virtue, with a kiss > 


Those brilliant orbs around, that look so good and pure, 
Have they preserved their birthright, holiness ? 
re 


And rob them with a show of happiness ? 
* * + * * * 


Bat more I dare not ask. An awe sublime and grand 
Enfloods my soul, and bends my supple knee : 
Thou art a pen of light in th’ invisible hand 
Of Him whose pathway lies in the deep sea! 
And thus upon the firmament He writes His name, 


And graves his title on the azure sky : 
** All-wise, all-merciful I am,’”’ His deeds proclaim ; 
i and Eternity ! 








THE REGENT-STREET PAVING 
QUESTION. 
COST OF ROAD-MAKING. 

Srx months ago it was publicly announced that 
t-street was forthwith to be paved with 
stones. It is now, however, having its macadam 
entirely renewed, thus age 5 Bm (fora 
while at least) the question of w the road- 
way of this popular thoroughfare is to continue 








THERE was one peculiarity in the comet lately so 
brilliant in the north-we.cern heavens, which we 
have not seen adverted to. As the brush or tail 
lengthened, night after night, it not only assumed 
the form of a segment of a circle: it is a frequent 
enough circumstance for the tails of comets to 
sweep round a portion of the heavens, as if forming 
a segment of a great circle ;—but what struck us 
in the present instance as notable, was the fact 
that the outer margin of the brush seemed to 
coincide with a portion of a great circle of which 
the pole-star might be regarded as the centre. 
This circumstance immediately suggested to us 
the idea that the entrance of the light from the 
tail into the globular surface of the terrestrial 
atmosphere must have something to do with this 





appearance; and that, although the tail thus 
seems to us curved, such may really not be 
the case;—and, on the contrary, that it may 
stretch away in a straight line through the 
heavens. A little further consideration led to the 
expectation that, as the comet advanced south- 
wards, and its tail came to be seen through a 
sweep of the heavens approximating a little nearer 
to the zenith, it would appear to rise into a less 
inclined or more perpendicular position, if the 


* The works of various labyrinths of this description 
May have been Medizeval, but the general idea or plan on 
ih Uny ees WA Sle ee ontiaa. as wal on te 
name of Troy in connection with them. 

+ Those mysterious ancients, the boys, in some parts of 
Britain, and especially in Scotland and in Wales, have a 
traditionary knack of working out, upon’a slate, or, on a 
more ambitious in the turf on a hill side, what they 
call “ the walls of Troy,’’ the ‘‘ walls,” or out-works, being 
based upon a sort of cross in the centre, whence all the 
fabyrinthine lines and ways radiate, or round which 





are circumscribed. The puzzle is tu find out the one only 
way to the head of the central cross, in the midst of several 
devious and misleading paths, all coming short of the 
grand central point. 

t Representations of mazes occur occasionally on the 
bosses in Medieval vaulting. There are several in the 
church of St. Mary Redcliff, Bristol.—_Ep. 





they | reference to a vast solar atmosphere, in which such the second, with the views of economy 


consisted of “five distinct branches of different | of the kind with which the street has ever been 
lengths.” On the 19th of October in that year, identified, or changed to a granite block pavement. 
“the rays emanating from the extreme tails ap- | The present position of the affair has been arrived 
peared to cross behind the comet, like the rays at through a very protracted course of parochial 
which diverge from the focus of a lens.” In this agitation, of the circumstances attending which 
very description, then, we perceive that a diversity | the following is a little history. 

of tails is also explainable on the hypothesis of When Regent-street was made by the Govern- 
Tycho Brahé. Again, if it be possible for the solar | ment, some forty years ago, the intent of the cut 
light thus refracted and shot through the heavens | was not alone as a local improvement, but formed 
to show itself on the surface of our planet, it ought | part of a grand scheme for ornamenting the 
also to be possible for the smaller ray of light metropolis by the creation of a new city of 

which will be reflected back from a nucleus, oreven and general park on the site of 

from its more translucent envelopes or atmosphere | Farm and Fields,—in ancient times a royal 

and vapours to show itself ; and accordingly, in the | but deparked in the general national 
case of the comet still in sight, a beam of light was the seventeenth century. A primary feature in 
deseribed by Mr. Hind as having been shot ahead, | the design for this new palatial city and park was, 
like another but smaller tai),—or, if we speak of | that its chief approach should be by a grand open 
tails, we ought rather to call this one a horn issuing | carriage-drive, having for its starting-point the 
from the head. There were even fan-like radiations | geat of Government at Westminster, the oe 
of light seen on the solar side of the nucleus. | part of the route, viz. Parliament-street, 

On the other hand, one fatal objection to the | hall, ing-cross, Cockspur-street, and Pall-mall 
prevalent idea that the tails of comets consist of a|on the sout and Portland-place on the north, 
perpetual diffusion either of phosphorescent or of | pra eas in existence ; and to connect these— 
sun-lighted particles or vapour emanating from | at same time opening # great 
the wasting body of the comet, is the fact that the | trunk thoroughfare—was the eles: 
tail is ever cast upon the side away from the sun, | street. Another feature in this was, that 
even while the comet wheels round and darts away all the roadways com in the plan should 
itself from that centre of its attraction, back again | be conaruiad on Mr. M‘Adam’s then new prin- 
into the northern or other regions of space, where | ciple of road-making. At the same time it was 
it was supposed to have “left its tail behind it.” wisely suggested by that gentleman, that in order 
The tail, in the comet’s retreat, precedes the head, | to these roads being ; 
not follows it, as it ought to do were the taila in a state of ornamental repair in 
material substance, however subtle, flowing behind the beauty and magnificence of the new 
it as it advanced towards the sun. Newton, we (desiderata ——- as respects the first, 
believe, however, attempted to explain this by situation in five t parishes, and, as 


g 


| 
iit 


vapour would always rise away from the sun. pervading parochial bodies) should be 
Retes now stated penny ere ae ee 

for the belief that cometary tails are mere brashes of chial charge. So, to make 

solar light (and, by the way, we might have added complete, the Crown Estates 

that this light has been proved to be solar, not was formed (3rd Geo. IV. 
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pecs meen cowprised in the entire district of | 
these improvements, as well as of the main line of | 
from Westminster before adverted to, | 
the Act of Parliament giving powers to raise the 
fonds for the purpose by an annual rate | 
on the inhabitants of the houses, &c. 
The absence in the constitution of this commis- | 
sion of the favourite old English principle of unity | 
of taxation and representation, added to the cir- 
eamstance of the rates levied always appearing | 
excessive, and no means open to the ratepayers of | 
knowing how the moneyscollected were expended, | 
was ever matter of discontent; and the inhabi- | 
tants of Regent-street eventually set to work to | 
get themselves relieved from the compact. Their 
yer complied with, an Act of Parliament was. 
passed, in 1851, by whi 
dissolved, and the various portions 
restored to the respective parishes in which the 
same were situate, and Regent-street, which cuts | 
through St. James's, was now handed over to the | 
parish. It was, however, soon discovered that the | 
maintenance of the street, by reason of its immense | 
traffic, was costly beyond expectation, and that 
the transfer had been a bad bargain for the 
ish, Numerous experiments were from time. 
to time devised and tried on the road, in the hope | 
of diminishing the constant expense attending the 
renewal of the macadam; but these brought 
immediate positive outlay, without effecting in| 
any sensible degree the object sought. The pro- | 
position for substituting paving-stones for the 
macadam was now and then mooted, as affording | 
the more likely certainty of ultimate saving ; and, 
singularly oppertune to the purpose of the pro- | 
moters of that view, the Builder published some | 
statements that had been put forth from New- | 
castle, Liverpool, and Westminster, purporting to | 


exhibit the comparative expense of keeping up the | 
roadway of streets exposed to great traffic laid | 
respectively in macadam and paving-stones, show- ; 
ing economy enormously in favour of the latter, | 


but asserted, it may be observed (according to the | 
opinion of many very correct-calculating men), on | 
very inadequate data. However, the economists | 
of the St. James’s. vestry, approving the views | 
thus promulgated, and thinking the matter of 
rate-saving paramount to every other considera- 
tion, now pressed the proposition for paving 
Regent-street with 3-inch granite cubes; and it 
was adopted ;—a resolution, though, that implied 
matter of mach more import than those engaged 
in carrying it. then anticipated. 

To. the infliction of a stone pavement on them, 
the. Regent-street people entertained the most 
grave objections. All felt its consequences would 
be ruinous to the commercial interests of the 
street. And the vestry was appealed to, by depu- 
tation, memorial, &c. meeting after meeting, to 
forego the project. 

A.re-consideration by vestry of the reso- 
lution.on the subject, produced a modification of 
their former edict, to the following effect, viz. :— 
That the road should be paved with. the granite 


whole of the carriage-way be repaired in the best 


| possible manner, on the principle of an entire 


macadamized road ; and that the money already 
voted and calculated for on the year’s rate, viz. 
4,9551. for repairs and paving works on the street, 
be devoted to the purpose. A committee of three 
vestrymen— Messrs. Medwin, Crane, and Donald 
Nicholl, M.P. (assisted by the surveyor)—being 
appointed to carry out the work. 
ereupon these gentlemen immediately com- 
meneed their duties.. Several of the principal 
contractors in the line were invited to send in a 
ight recommend 
the macadam 
of Regent-street (intimating at the same time to 
them that the committee were seeking to have the 
very best and most durable road possible to be 
formed); a price for executing the work to aec- 
company the same. On a careful examination of 
the merits of the several proposals presented, that 
of Mr, Carey, of Bankside, seeming to offer some 
peculiar features of recommendation to the object 
sought, was selected; and an agreement was en- 
tered into with that gentleman, and operations 
forthwith commenced. Mr. Carey’s plan is as 
follows :—The entire bed of the macadam is taken 
up, the material twice screened; the first, by 
14-inch sieves, selects the larger lumps. of 
the broken Guernsey, and this is reserved for 
use again in the surface strata. The second 
screening, by }-inch sieves, brings out a stone 
of smaller size. The rest (dirt and stone ground 
to powder—about half of the whole mass). is 
carted away. A sub-stratum, composed of broken 
Kentish rag with small stone (the second screen- 
ings of the old material), and an ingredient formed 
of coal tar and ashes, the whole moistened 
with water and well blended, is laid down and 


| carefully formed to the intended shape of the road, 


and brought to a smooth surface by rolling, This 
forms a compact, tough, and elastic layer, im- 
pervious to water, and constitutes what may be 
appropriately termed the cushion—the primary 
feature of originality in Mr. Carey’s plan. On 
this lies the super-stratum, which latter con- 
sists of a 4-inch layer of the cleaned Guernsey. 


the same material —wedges, as it were, for binding 
partially filling up the interstices of the lumps of 


going on.* The contract for this work is 2s. 6d. 
per square yard, 
Connected with this work is an original feature, 











[Ocr. 16, 1858:_ 


MACADAM. 

A first construction of aroadway of macadam for 
Regent-street, taken at the of the con- 
- traet for the formation v ja -street, 
tee r of the district, eS UEP 
surveyor Was 23. iid, per 
square yard,—23,000 yards. 
nterest on the above som, 


£3,354 


AOA ee ReeR men eb arenn nner ee ree 


L4tz 


twenty years amounts to 39,000" 


Cost of macadam for twenty years ..,......... £34,766 * 


In order to arrive at the more complete esti- 
mate of the relative expense. of the two kinds of 
roadway, the position of each at the end of the 
period of twenty years, as sct forth above, must 
be well considered. Observe—the pavement must 
be taken up as old stone, worth 2s. 6d. a square 
yard; a new pavement a — panes 

mse (less, perhaps, by the cost e 

ee ctee oat alan tes ek off for the old stone), 
of net: 16,2911,. The macadam, on the other 
requiring no other outlay beyond the continuance 
of the 1,500/. per annum for renewal. The mac- 
adam road of Regent-street, from Pall-mall to the 
northern end of the Quadrant, has. lain since the 
first formation of the street—forty years. : 

It would, perhaps, be consi that: the addi- 
tional expense of scavenging the macadam, over 
and. above that which attends. pavement, should 
have been made a part of the above calculation, 
bat it-would be difficult to fix. upon any approxi- 
mate item to set down under that head, since the 
extra.ex is uncertain. It is only in times of 
had weather that difference in that way occurs, 

Aw O«p Iyaapitant OF REGENT-STREET, 
| eeianmeeeneammnemmmenmnnmanmmmeammael 


PROGRESS IN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
AND APPLIANCES, 
A sorxTEeD steamer, called the Conzector, has 
been built, and employed in the transport of coals 
to London. As the name implies, this. steamer 








The top is sprinkled over with a small shingle of | 


the surface stones. together ; and over that another | 
sprinkling of a fine loamy gravel, these together | 


stone. Then, by the application of a heavy roller, | 
a smooth surface is obtained previous to the traffic | 


consists.of various distinct. parts, and is, in fact, a 
| sort of marine train, with engine head and 
| serew. tail, if we understand the not. very. clear 
| description aright. Coals can thus, it is said, be 
brought to London, from the northern coal ports 
at the rate of 2s, a ton for carriage, and-at once 
distributed to several wharfs. to be unleaded, 
while the engine and screw portions, disconnected 
|from these and connected. with others, ison the 
way for conveyance of new. loads, 

| A “Floating Derrick” Company (limited), for 
| raising sunken vessels, has been formed in London, 
‘and a “patent derrick,” on the American prin- 
ciple, has already been launched from Mandslay’s. 














,in the introduction of an iron gutter or channel. phig machine is a flat-bottomed, upright-sided, 


This is formed of plates of iron, 16 inches long | goatine iron caisson, with two crossing iron arches 
and 4 inches deep, and bolted into each other. They | momar or anti s socom eaeenciniy ah ‘a unaiiner 
are set in cement. The width is 16 inches, the \ing; for lifting the sunken weight by means of 
surface somewhat concaved and ingeniously cor-| ghains, One would think that cranes, in sucha 





cubes to the extent of 12 feet.on each side, leaving 
the centre of the way (26 feet) to remain of the 
macadam, This was equally unsatisfactory to the 
Regent-street people; for, although proposed 
ostensibly as a. compromise for, as was said,setting 
the disputed question at rest, “ once and for all;” 
a whisper, aside, at the same time announced the 
measure as the thin edgeof the wedge leading even- 
tually to the entire paving with granite. Vestry 
was inexorable at this point, and impatient at the 
persevering importunity of “the Regent-street 
shopkeepers.” The latter, at the same time, see- 
ing supplication in this way no lo of ayail, 
hut resolving, nevertheless, not to sit down quietly 
and, thus see the spoliation of their. street, now 
turned their attention to another mode of pro- 
cedure. The annual election of the triennially- 
retiring third of the vestry was at hand, and the 

jevance. was referred to that battle-field for 
Kecisi ion. To the re-election of all vestrymen that 
had: been instrumental in bringing about this 
obnoxiousmeasure, were candidatespledged 
on this particular question to the side of Regent- 
street. The result was, that in three of the elec- 
toral wards (the parish being subdivided into four) 
the lists of the Regent-street committee were 
carried, an event which sent ten additional men 
into vestry favourable to the conservation of 
Regent-street, displacing a like namber inimical 
to that particular consideration, The scale being 
now turned in vestry, the existing resolution for 
the introduction of more paving-stones. into the 
street was quickly rescinded. And although in 
the earlier epochs of this controversy the t- 
street people sought nothing further than that 


rugated, so as.to prevent slipperiness, and at the 
same time afford the requisite facility for cleansing. 
The cost of this gutter is 4s. per foot. 

The following calculation, showing the first cost 
and maintenance for twenty years of a paved road 
and a macadam road, having reference to their 
respective application to Regent-street, would 
seem to dispute the accuracy of the new light on 
paving that has recently beamed from Newcastle, 
Liverpool, and Westminster. Most of the items 
in the account are based on existing facts; some, 
however, are more or less speculative; of the 
latter, the twenty years set down as the period of 


the duration of a pavement (of the kind here} 


referred to), has-been adopted on the authority of 
a pavier of much experience, familiar with the 
peculiar circumstances, in this way, of all the 


great thoroughfares of the metropolis :— 
PAVING, 


Paving Regent-street with granite cubes, 3 inches 
by 9 inches, as Piceadilly, west of St. James's- 
street, laid down in 1852; at.a cost of 16s. 8d. 
per square yard, with 2s. per yard in addition, 
for concrete bottom,-—~23,000 yards at 18s.8d. ...21,466 
Interest of the above sum, borrowed for the 
purpose, to be. repaid in twenty years by equal 
annual instalments, say at 4 per cent. per 
annum, amounts, in the twenty years, to 
Repaving the entire street with the same 
stone once in the twenty years, incinding 
cuttimg down and redressing the stones, at 


9,015 





2s. 6d, per square Pro Sanaen staid ninwebierenbeuanayen 2,875 

Repairs to the road during the twenty years,—say 
at the rate (average) of 100/. perannum ......... 2,000 
Cost of paving fortwenty years ..........00++ £35,356 





* The rolleremploysed is of 6 tons weight, constructed in 
six rings, 5 feet in diameter, with a width of 10 inches on 





their street might be left alone; yet now that 


the rim ; each ring having an independe:t bearing. 


‘case, might be made to aet with chains on the 
‘outer sides: of a sort of double but connected 
| derrick simultaneously, so-asto convert the coun- 
| te into an active aiding and lifting force ; 
' but this does not seem to be the case, in the pre- 
‘sent instance at least, the counterpoise consisting 
‘of water let. into compartments on one side of the 


| derrick or “scow,”’— ' ite to that on 
which the hoisting takes place. e scow is of a 


square form, and 90 féet in length each way, or 
10 feeb wider than the Great Kastern steamer ; 
and it hes a very light draught of water, not ex- 
ceeding 30 inches. An immense amount of valu- 
able property may be recovered off the British 
coasts by such an 

In speaking of the Great Eastern at the Leeds 
meeting of the British Association, Mr. W. Fair- 
bairn, of Manchester; pointed attention to the 
strength of her cellalar system- He had no doubt, 
he said, that she would’ stand the test of being 
suspended upon the two extreme points of stem 
and stern, with all her machinery on board, or 
that she might be poised upon a point in the 
middle, like a seale-beam, without fracture or 
injury to the material of which she is composed. 
He expressed the hope that the necessary fands 
would be fortheoming to complete her equipment, 
and we should then see her dashing aside the 
surge of the Atlantic at a speed. of 18 to 20 knots 
an hour. 

Something was lately said about her 
into a battering-ram for the destruction. of the 
ships of enemies; but such an engine, one would 
think, would require to be constracted, ab initio, 





for the express purpose. 
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Admiral Sartorius has published a oes (some 
time since, he says, communicated by him to the 
Government) for the construction of invulnerable 
steam-rams for the parpose just hinted at. The 
rumour that something of the kind, as a develop- 
ment of the steam shot-proof batteries of the late 
war, was in preparation at Cherbourg, has induced 
him to make his suggestion public. We have a 
distinet recollection of such a suggestion appearing 
in the daily papers, and in the Builder-as well, on 


the first occasion after 1848 when an invasion | 


panic took place: it was proposed to have such a 
ram for the protection of Portsmouth. A corre- 
spondent of the Glasgow Gazette claims a sugges- 
tion of this kind said to have been made by him 
in 1852. Of the earliest date of Admiral Sar- 


torius’s suggestion we are not aware. His “steam- | 


ram” he proposes shall be encased with iron—or 
rather steel—plates, and shot-proof, while yet a 
rapid sailer: stem and stern alike would have a 
massive projecting shouldered prow or rostram, 
constituting the “head” of the “ram,” with 
protection for the rudier, and a screw at each 
end. She should be able to throw shells, red hot- 
shot, and molten iron, so as to set fire to ships: 


in short, the “steam-ram” would ‘be a terrible | 


engine of destruction, and an invincible outwork 
to the wooden (and iron) walls of Old England, 
but we cannot afford space to go further into the 
subject. Our present purpose is merely to indicate 
some of the various directions in which “ naval 
architecture” is progressing. 








FORMER TIMES. 


Tus year, as for some years past, the “ harvest | 
moon ” of September did not rise upon the opera- | 


tions of the reaper, but shone on well-filled 


stack-yards and golden-coloured stubble-fields, | 
Over nearly the length and breadth of England, | 


and a large part of Scotland, the harvest has been 
safely gathered before the appearance of the 
“harvest moon.” In some of the bleak parts of | 
Northumberland, and parts of Durham and York- | 
shire, where old-fashioned and careless farming | 
are still in fashion, the crops were late and very | 
inferior: even in those districts there has been a 
beneficial change. When we contemplate the | 
constant progress of agriculture during the last 
quarter of a century, it gives encouragement for 
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‘and feed upon the sea-plants at low-water. The 
little corn and potatoes they raise is very good, 
bat so small in pagan See there is not a fourth 

' part for the supply of their annual wants. All the 

‘subsistence the poor have besides is curds and 
milk. The people, although a well-looking race, 
have famine written upon their features. Duri 

‘some summers no grain is raised at all, and great 

is the regret, not so much on their own accountas 

on that of their poor babes. 

On one island the greatest farmer held for 52. 12s, 
a-year :—the rent of a large district, containing 
nine hamlets, only amounted to 2,000 marks a-year 
(a Seotch mark is not more than 1s. 14d.):—poultry 
could not be reared in consequence of the scarcity 
i of grain. 

The houses generally in the Hebrides are“le- 
scribed as scenes of misery, made of loose stones, 
without chimneys, without doors, excepting the 
faggot opposed to the wind at one or the otherend 
of the apertures, permitting the smoke to eseape 
‘through the other, in order to prevent the paima 

of suffocation; the furniture perfectly ‘earre- 
| sponding. 

In those days the quern, or ancient stone hand- 

| mill, was in common use, although the lairds coukd 

| make their tenants avail themselves of the useéf 
water-mills. The miller was empowered to seargh 
jout and break any querns he could find, as tin< 

_ chines which defrauded him of his tolls. Pennamt 

| remarks, that many centuries past the legislatare 

| attempted to discourage these awkward mil 

| prejudicial to the-landlords, who had been at® 

| expense of others. In 1284, in the time of Algm« 

| ander III. it was provided that “na man sall g 

isume to quheit maislock, or rye, with hand 

|except he be compelled by storm or be com 

| by lack of mills quhilk sould grinde the samen?” 

Such was the condition of a people almost with- 

| out carriage-roads, without machinery, and withews 

| the intelligent application of science. Great asiis 
the misery which unfortunately prevails, let ums 


| contrast it with the earlier times, and take courgge 


from the picture. 





METROPOLITAN MAIN DRAINAGE, 
MR. POLE’S FORMULA. 
WovuLp you allow me to call attention, threwgh 


future exertions. Waste lands and fens have been | the Builder, to the following statements of 
converted into fruitful meadows. Corn and other Galion, RE., and James ak, esq. C.E., ain when the building was first decided upon, as the 


produce has been reared on steeps, and in other | 
} 


| their letter of the 16th of August last, and tthe 


situations, where once it was not thought possible; | documents thereto attached in reply to ‘the 
and chemistry and mechanical skill are daily | « Brief Observations” of Messrs. Bidder,.Hawke- 
rendering the earth more fruitful, and raising to | ley, and Bazalgette, to the Metropolitan Beart.of 
a higher condition the position of man. The Works, on the subject of the main draimagedfthe 


advance and the application of knowledge are 
improving and adding to the comforts of the 
multitude. 

It is certain that machinery has been the means 
of improving the clothing of the large masses, and 
in due course of time that and chemistry will lead 
to the cheapening of food and other necessaries 
of life. The homes even of the poor are improving ; 
and, as intelligenee advances, we shall have more 
early harvest, and what are now desert spaces will 
be fertile fields. 

In Ireland the prospect of the future is no less 
encouraging. The terrible famine was not with- 
out advantage. The improved system of manage- 
ment which has been introduced renders it un- 
likely that such a visitation will again occur in 
that beautiful and prolific island. There is still 
long work to be done, and there are yet many 
districts which will be thought of with curiosity a 
few years hence. Let us, however, remember 
what has been done in such brief time, and work 
in faith. 

It is at present only by the examination of 
out-of-the-way spots that we can at all get an idea 
of what was once the general condition of all 
England ; and although much has evidently to be 
done in the Highlands of Scotland and elsewhere, 
and perhaps the best course has not been taken, 
it is worth while to review a few sketches of the 
north of Scotland, taken a little more than seventy 
years ago by Mr. Pennant. : 

In Sutherland the tract is represented as the 
residence of sloth ; the people almost torpid with 

; , and most wretched ; their hovels most 
miserable—made of poles, wattled and covered 
with thin sods. There is not corn raised sufficient 
to supply half the wants of the inhabitants. ‘The 

tenants in the Hebrides, who have no 
winter-parks, are under the necessity of keeping 
the cattle under the same roof with themselves 
during the night, and often are obliged to keep 
them alive with the meal designed for themselves 
and families. The cows are often forced through 
want of other food to have recourse to the shores, 


| metropolis. 

| Mr. Pole gives an investigation, at paged Siend 
| 26, of a formula for finding the dischangecover-a 
weir, taking into calculation the effecte«6f the 

| velocity of approach, and finds, as the result, the 
equation 


Qn i001 '@+¥ Fy 


which, by expressing 4 im ‘teress Of, isveasily 
reduced to the form 


Q=}om awe) all ®), 


or, more simply still, into the ferm 


Q=aA{ (Bd+ oo}; 


in which equations d is the depth on the weir, 4 
the head due to the velocity of approach », and 
a, m, A and B constant quantities, the values of 
which are to be derived from experiment. 

In speaking of this investigation, and the re- 
sulting equations, Capt. Galton and Mr. Simpson 
say, at page 3 of their letter—“Mr. Pole has 
furnished uswith an able paper on this subject, 
and with an essentially new formula,” &c.; and 
again, at 21, in the documents attached to 
the letter, it is stated—“ He has investigated the 
subject in-a perfectly novel manner, and, by a 
high branch of analysis, has produced a really new 
formula.” The italics are marked as they are 
given in the document. ‘Now, sir, it appears ‘to 
me that’ there is here a want of knowledge of the 
results obtained by others on this subject. The 
formula referred to is not “essentially new,” nor 
is it a “really new formula.” In Francis’s 
“ Lowell Hydraulic Experiments,” Boston, 1855, 
page 117, the’formula 

3 


Q=ory fay (er +» ~ a} 


having investigated the equation. dt is also de- 


monstrated at page 54 of Neville’s “Hydraulic 





is.given, which is identieal with that inv a) 
by Mr. Pole. ‘Francis refers to ested as 


ables and Formale,” Weale, 1853, and is there 
given under the form 


D=3CJ vig {hy A _ i } 


the same in substance as the foregoing. 

With reference to the particular form of the 
equation dependant upon properly -determined 
; results, Mr. Pole, from those of Mr. 
Taylor, makes it equivalent to one derived from 
a co-efficient of “712 for the discharge, and “747 
for the approaching velocity, nearly ; for these 
will give his resulting practical value. Francis’s 
experiments, however, conducted with the 

eare and judgment, give a co-efficient of “623 ; 
and a co-efficient. of “G28 given at page 70 of 
Neville’s bock, would cause his formula and 
fWrancis’s to give identical practical results. The 
heads, however, it appears, were taken on the weir 
by Mr. Taylor, instead of at some few feet above 
it, from the approaching surface of the flowing 
sewage. This would, very probably, make up the 
difference between the co-efficients, but the prac- 
tiee of taking the heads on the weir only, is 
/evidently incorrect, and to allow a double effect 
for the approaching velocity, namely, through the 
tmotch, and also before it passes through it, i 
apparently without sufficient reason. 

Text Tavrs. 














COST OF THE LEEDS TOWN-HALL. 
At the meeting last week of the town council, 
it was stated that the grants made, up to that 
time, for the purposes of the Town-hall, been 
84,3102. 16s. and that the expenditure up to the 


PFE | reth of August, had been 82,089/. Of the grants, 


the following are the principal items :— Land, 
9,046/. 12s. ; building, 41,834. ; the works in 
connection ‘with the tower, 1,729/.; the tower 
itself, 5,5002.; court fittings, 750/.; seats for 
large hall, 324/.; gas fittings, 600/.; laying out 
the exterior of the building, 2,000/.; warming 
and ventilating, 36974; organ, 5,500/.; decorating 
the large hall, 1,500/.; gas chandeliers, 1,650/. ; 
Hfearnishing mayor’s rooms, 800/. ; stoves and ranges, 
'6002.; decorating vestibule, 100/.; ornamenting 
the entrance, 490/.; clock and bell, 8002, An 
additional grant of 20,0007. was made last week, 
raising the total amount expended or required, to 
102,0892, but it must be stated, that of this sum 
nearly $2,000/..are for works never contemplated 


tower, organ, &c. 





SHAKSPEARE, NEWTON, LOCKE, AND 
BACON, 
4D TRE VACANT "PEDESTALS IN FRONT OF THE 
‘BRITISH MUSEUM. 

I eux, inanatticlein the Builder of last week, 
a notiee of the statue of ss —— 
and a hope expressed that we shou ve one in 
London ; ifeo,Almee is a pedestal all ready for its 
breception. Itewas ‘intended, when the four large 
pedestals “were "pat “up in front of the British 
Museum, that‘thgy #hould be occupied by statues 
6f Shakespeare, Newten, Locke, and Bacon, but I 
Lhavenst ‘heard <éfrany steps having been taken 
‘towards ‘Palfilling ‘this ‘laudable intention. We 
seem.to have strange propensity in London for 
putting ils, and then leaving them un- 
oceupied. We see these incomplete objects all 
over our town. If a builder makes a hazardous 
speculation in erecting houses, however they 
may remain empty, they generally get inha 
some time or other: not so with the~ pedestals I 
speak of, which do not seem to have even this 
tardy good fortune occur to them. It would not 
be, perhaps, a bad idea to reckon ‘thenumber of 
vacant pedestals in. London, in one column, and 
in another by its -side the names of worthies of 
our own country, who ought to be honoured with 
statues, but are not so, in our great town. Among 
these certainly Newton stands in the foremost 
rank, and there isa 

British Museum. 
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THE WESTMINSTER COLUMN. 


WE shall make our present number especially 
honourable to Mr. Scott, by giving an illustration, 
in conjunction with that of Doncaster Church, of 
the column which is about to be erected, from his 
design, in honour of Lord Raglan and the “Old 
Westminsters” who fell in the Crimea, by their 
schoolfellows. As the woodcut indicates, the site 
is in face of Westminster Abbey and of Mr. 
Scott’s new houses in Dean’s- We are in- 
debted for this engraving to the courtesy of the 
Eecclesiologist, and it is only fair to transfer with 
it the opinion expressed by our obliging contem- 


porary. 

“In Mr. Scott’s monumental column 
to Sir Charles Hotham, we e our satisfac- 
tion at that form of ial having been vindi- 
cated for Mediwval art. We need not say how 
greatly our pleasure is increased at the proximate 
erection of a pointed column in London, and its 
par excellence medisval quarter. 

With this engraving to present to our readers, 
we nee not enter into any lengthened descrip- 


THE WESTMINSTER COLUMN.——Mnr. Scorr, 
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superintendence of Mr. Denison. 
|church was burnt down, such of the bell-metal as 
‘could be found in the ruins was recovered, and 
| forwarded to the establishment of Messrs. Warner, 
| who undertook to pay interest at the rate of 4 per 
‘cent. on the metal until the new peal should be 
| required. The actual quantity of metal thus pre- 
served fell considerably short of the weight of the 
‘old peal, which, however, was somewhat heavier 
| than the present, as will be shown shortly. It will 
thus be seen that there is no foundation for the 
idea which prevails in some quarters, that the new 
peal is com of the old metal. Messrs. Warner, 
in effect, bought the old metal, and their doing so, 
under the conditions already explained, allowed of 
the new bells being cast under the most favourable 
‘circumstances. Many experiments and compari- 
‘sons were made to ascertain the best proportions 
in which bell-metal could be mixed, in order to 
produce the best quality of tone, and the peal 
‘which Doncaster now has had the full 
benefit of these scientific and practical investiga- 
,tions. The large bells of the new peal are heavier 
‘in proportion to the small ones than in either of 
the two former peals, as will be seen by the follow- 
ing table :— 











} ! 
Thomas Mears’.|Messrs.Warner’s 
j 1735. | 1858. 


Cwt. qr. Ib. 
30 we 
21 
15 


Daniel Hedderley’s. 
1722. 





j Cwt. 
Tenor.... 
Seventh .. 
Sixth .... 

RR ass 12 

' Fourth .. 9 
Third.... 6 
Second .. 8 7 

| Treble.... 7 62 


| Key, the old E flat, | Key, D, rather |Key, E, flat, pre- 
lower than the present. flat. sent concert 
| Diameter of tenor, pitch. 
4 ft. 64 in. Tenor, 4 ft. 6 in. 


qr. Ib,| Cwt. qr. Ib. 
1 26) 31 24 
24 
10 
26 
6 
28 
22 
15 


qr. 
1 
0 
1 
3 
3 
6 
6 





Tenor, 4 ft. 10 in. 











| The bells have been hung by Mr. Roswell, one 

of Messrs. Warner’s foremen, on a framework of 
——~ great strength. The bells are hung in the manner 
of which our readers have before now heard, 
whereby they can be turned round in the stock so 
as to offer a fresh place for the clapper to strike. 


ARCHITECT. 


tion. The figure of St. George and the Dragon 
is being sculptured by Mr. Clayton. The four | : bog + 
figures represent Henry III., Edward I., Queen | The local Chronicle says,—“ With regard to 
Elizabeth, and Queen Victoria. The material of the quality of the new peal, there can be little 


the various portions is Peterhead granite for the | hesitation in pronouncing it one of the most 
shaft, and Portland stone for the rest. The ™usical inthe country. All the bells have a clear, 


dimensions are as follow :—total height, 62 feet ;| fine, sonorous tone; and, whether ringing or 
height of shaft, 27 feet 6 inches; diameter of chiming, abundantly satisfy the musical ear. How 
shaft, 3 feet 6 inches and 2 feet 11 inches; height | t they carry their sound we have not yet had an 
of base, 14 feet 3 inches ; and width of base, 10 opportunity of judging: but, we doubt not, the 
feet. We are not sure that we altogether like. ffect will be equally satisfactory for a considerable 
the fringe of shields below the cable mculding, “istance. 
standing as they do straight out of the circular | 


- their effect is rath de? | Socrery or ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON- 
men eee (Tyxz.—At the last monthly meeting of this 
|society, Dr. Bruce read two letters (published at 

CaxapiaN Towper TrapE.—The Quebec tim- Some length in the Gateshead Observer), which he 
ber market, by recent accounts, had exhibited a had received from their vice-president, Mr. Clayton, 
much better tone than had previously reper Co cog ~ Hempscandag-oadee Behe vt 
i season ; made to Venice. They were ve Roman 
during the whole ; and sales were to eT ra. toe. 


a large extent, although not at any advanced iti 
rates, The demand for white pine had decidedly |f Ital 

improved. Red pine scarce and much asked for. | ~ 7) V2 of the old Charch will be found in our vol. xi, 
Deals without change. | P- 216. ss si 
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BROMPTON OR BATTERSEA FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1861. 

Tue proposed decennial Exhibition is now 
attracting consklerable notice, and the subject of 
site is from time to time undergoing discussion. 
The matter of location is of primary considera- 
tion. It is both useless and undesirable to think 
of the place in Hyde-park. At present the 
struggle appears to lie between Battersea-park 
and the Commissioners’ ground at Brompton. 
Both positions are eligible, but in the estimation 
of the Builder and many others—perhaps the 
majority—-Brompton is a much better local posi- 
tion than Battersea. 

Looking at the question as one simply of public 
convenience, it will be reduced into very narrow 
limits. 

The access to Battersea has been vastly facili- 
tated since the year of the “ Great. Exhibition,”— 
but the question may still be fairly asked,—is 
Battersea-park the most suitable and convenient 
place for the purposes proposed? It has the 
benefit of water-conveyance by the Thames, and 
its fleet of steamers would no doubt be increased 
for the occasion: it will also have the advantage 
of the Pimlico Railway, as far as that will serve : 
the latter, however, will be of comparatively small 
consequence, as it will be almost as much trouble 
to reach the station at Grosvenor-basin, as to go 
at once to Battersea; for at present the Victoria- 
street station of this line is only in embryo, 

The approaches to Battersea from what may be 
called London proper, are neither very good nor 
very direct. It isin a corner of the metropolis, 
out of the ordinary ran of general traffic, and the 
want of direct: lines of communication from the 
northern and eastern districts of London is a very 
serious drawback to the pre-eminent eligibility 
claimed for it as the most convenient site. 

The west-end residents can of course reach 
Battersea by several routes, more or less emerging 
to the new bridge,—which will be crippled, how- 
ever, in practical convenience, by the nuisance of 
toll-collectors, certain to interrupt a free and 
facile passage over Mr. Page’s structure. 

This toll, small as it may be, will weigh prin- 
cipally in the scale of objections taken against the 
site in Battersea-park: it will be justly considered 
by the public as an obstructive nuisance, which 
ought not to exist on the very threshold of the 
Exhibition Palace. Battersea-park does not lie on 
the direct line of any of the great London 
thoroughfares, but, on the contrary, is isolated in 
one of the outskirts of the metropolis, and cut 
from the greater part of its enormous population 
by the river, and has its access taxed by no less 
than six toll-paying bridges within the limits of 
London—-to wit, Battersea, Chelsea, Vauxhall, 
Hungerford, Waterloo, and Southwark! These 
six tollgates, and their consequent interruption to 
the stream of traffic on these bridges, are a great 
and serious argument against. the claims of Bat- 
tersea-park as being the most eligible site, even 
for a temporary Exhibition, lasting only for a few 
months of one season. They are decisive against 
the erection of any permanent building for art 


Brompton is entirely free from these charges, 
as regards the great bulk of the metropolis, which 
lies on the Middlesex side of the Thames. 


If convenience of approach alone is to be con 
sidéred, the advantage is entirely on the side of 
Brompton : it is in every respect more easily ac- 
cessible by trunk lines of traffic than Battersea. 

The Edgeware, Tottenham-court, and City 
roads, Oxford-street, Regent. street, and the Strand, 
are so many arterial omnibus routes leading to 
Brompton: in this respect Battersea is far behind 
its rival—and facility of access ought to be a chief 
element in deciding the question of site. 

But there is another question which may now 
be fairly taken into account,—that of applying the 
ne building used for the temporary Exhi- 

ition of 1861 as a permanent erection, in which 
to.find a home for our growing collections of art 
and science. Space is required for the Vernon 
Gallery and the Turner Collection, as well as for 
the National Portrait Gallery now in process of 
formation. These collections would be rapidly 
increased by donations if the country had an ap- 
propriate place in which to receive and properly 
exhibit them: at present, people are neither 
willing to lend nor bequeath pictures and works of 
art to the nation, merely to be stowed away in 
holes and corners, in make-shift rooms, nicknamed 
eries. 

If Brompton should be finally determined upon 
asthe fittest site for the Exhibition of 1861, it 
would be wise to take advantage of the noble 


suitable for the reception of our rapidly increasing 


national collections of art and science. 

I by no means advocate the removal of the 
National That is in the best site London 
affords for the : let the National Gallery 
be rebuilt to accommodate the old masters. 

At Brompton might be erected a spacioas build- 
ing, so and devised as to accoramodate 
the Sooopehenie, v , and Turner Collections, 
with ample room for the reception of similar 
donations, as well as for the portrait of 
historic now hung out of sight in the 
Zoological Gallery of the British Museam: this, 
with the new Portrait from Great George- 
street, would form the nucleus of a perfect and 
extensive series, with the advantage of being 
under one roof in an easily accessible position. 

The cartoons of Raffaelle (now being 
graphed on.a large seale by Mr. Thurston p- 
son), and the rapidly perishing Triumphs of Julius 
Cesar by Andrea Mantegna, with many valuable 
historical its, should be removed from the 
dark alleys of Hampton Court, where they are 
buried rather than exhibited, and placed in the 
new gallery at Brompton. The same observation 
applies to numerous drawings and pictures in 
Kensington Palace, now entirely lost. to the public. 
Considering also that the Cartoon Gallery has had 
more than one narrow escape from fire, these na- 
tional pictures, now left to the care of servants, in 
palaces converted into state lodging-houses, ought 
to be removed to a place where they will not only 
be safe from the chance of destruction by fire, but 
where they will be properly displayed and their 
merits appreciated. The Print Reoth at the 
British Museum is all but a sealed exhibition to 
the public: its treasures are very carefully buried 
for want of due space for a proper display, which 
might be readily afforded in the new buildings at 
Brompton. The Ethnological Room in the Bri- 
tish Museum, with its Arctic skins and models, 
and other heterogeneous matters, should certainly 
be cleared away: it is entirely out of place there, 
and what it does coutain is neither classified, dis- 
played, nor arranged with any propriety: it would 
find a much more suitable home at Brompton, 
and space in the British Museum would be thus 
gained for the extension of British and Anglo- 
Saxon valuables. 

The East India House has a room or two rich 
in Chimese drawings, manuscripts, and other 


stowed away in portfolios and locked up in drawers, 
entirely out of public view, so that all. the visitor 
sees on walking through the museum is the backs 
of rusty-looking books, and a. few.Oriental. MSS. 
in small glass cases on the window cills. Av 

respectable Oriental museum might be unshelled 
by having a good rammage in the mouldy drawers 


hew museum recently cpened—all of which would 
be more attractive at Brompton; for at present 
the East India House collection, which contains 
much that is useful as well as curious, is little 
better than: lost. to the public. 

I merely throw out these few ideas as hints, to 
be taken or rejected, by those in authority, or 
who may be in the ascendant when the day for 
decision arrives. The press will thoroughly ven- 
tilate the subject ere long; and as time is flying, 
the sooner it does so the better, to elicit public 
opinion relative to the rival merits of Brompton 
o: Battersea, as sites for the Exhibition of 1861. 
In the mean time I cannot help expressing my 
opinion that the barrier of the Thames, with its 
siz taxed bridges, is a formidable difficulty in the 
way, and materially cripples the claim of Batter- 
sea, as a pre-eminent site for the purposes of the 
intended Exhibition. 

Another question must not be overlooked. Will 
the Exhibition of 1861 be equally attractive 
with the previous one of 1851? I think not. 


and grand inaugural meetings are always 
attended than the ordinary subsequent patherings. 
There have been many Great Exhibitions at home 
and abroad since 1851 ; hence the great attractive 
zest of novelty has had the edge taken off. I do 
not, therefore, expect that the next Exhibition 
will receive the same attention from ail quarters 
as by good fortune was heaped upon the first. 

It may, perhaps, be worth while to bear this in 
mind in planning the new building, and take care 
not to make it too large, but in the general 
design keep an eye to its future permanance, 
affording every accommodation for the temporary 
Exhibition, and being at the same time aria for 
a permanent palace to receive our national collec- 
tions of science and art. 





opportunity thus offered, and secure a building} 





If once the public possess a suitable gallery for 


matters, where almost everything is carefully |; 


of the East India. House, to say nothing of the ae 


The former had the advantage of entire novelty | posi 
on its side: it. was something new tc England 









EFFECTS PRODUCED ON GLASS BY. 
EXPOSURE TO WATER. 


Ar the recent pemeancang ease 
Dr. C. W. a paper “ 
wate tt caenae 


need 
ied in Water* Along with several other articles 
lately found in the lake at Walton Hall, 
Wakefield, were a piece of window-glase and 
remains of an ancient bottle. It is supposed’that 
have been buried in the mud ever sihee: 
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ARCHITECTURAL COMPETITION: AND» 
ITS EVILS. 


At the ing of the Worcester Architectural 
i i last: week, Mr. W. J. Hopkins 
reiterating, 
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THE BUILDER. 






























petitors 

be unknown, is, that truthful and honest men are 
placed on a par with untruthful and dishonest 
‘om in a case in which so much depends upon 

y, because a in is struck, not upon 
sight of the real work, but from a likeness or pre- 
tended likeness and description of it upon paper. 
How much is thas dependent on the honesty of 
the seller. Another evil of competition is the re- 
stricted intercourse it permits between the em- 
ployer and the employed, which leads to numerous 
errors and confusion. Committees do not in the 
outset clearly define what they want. A cemetery, 
for instance, is to be competed for. They do not 


say beforehand whether the chapels are to be’ 


detached or not: 


In another instance in this neighbourhood, the 
estimate was not to exceed 11,000/.: the lowest 
builder’s tender sent in was upwards of 23,0007. 
and the average of the ten sent in was 27,565/. 
Committees are sometimes deceived as to what 
they can get for their money. The Rugby Town- 
hall Company are desirous of obtaining a town- 
hall to contain an area of not less than 1,800 
square feet, and to furnish accommodation for a 
county court, and office, petty sessions, corn 
exchange, mechanics’ institute, library, and two 
news-rooms, meetings of benefit and other societies, 
general market under cover, vaults for cellarage, 
baths on one side and shops on the other, and 
they desire all this done for 2,500/. while the cost 
of the new chapel now building in Angel-street 
will be 3,000/. In another instance a burial 
board advertise for laying out, and fencing and 
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; and the most 
petrowy weingy bape arog 


i question is, that 
we cannot be said yet to the worst of it. It 
seems exceedingly likely that certain other 
poisonous gases are which are not per- 
ceptible by their odour, and have not yet been 
caught and christened by the chemist, but which 
the medical men 'y include under the name 


of miasmata, and to resemble the equally 
| mysterious and fatal i ients of the air of un- 
| wholesome districts, as those of the Cam 


at Rome, and of the fens of our own island. 

chemist is, then, therefore chargeable at present 
with ignorance upon the subject of theseatmospheric 
poisons: he only has good reason to infer that 
they are organic in their nature, and are, therefore, 
very likely to be produceable by the fermentation 
| of the deposit of the sewage matter. He also has 





are sent in, many of | draining, a proposed new burial-ground, with two | every reason to believe that he can render those 


them with detached chapels, and then they decide | chapels, and a lodge and entrance-gates, the cost | poisons harmless by the use of chlorine and 
upon not having detached chapels, and all these | not to exceed 900/, and the successful competitor | chloride of lime ; so that if the chemist could but 


become waste paper. Whole sets of drawings are | 


continually rejected because they do not agree 
with some preconceived notions of a committee, 
which it was impossible for the competitors to 
divine. Under a system of competition, too, it is 
almost essential for the success of an architect 
that he should be guided by the prejudices of the 
day. Committees instruct architects, instead of 
architects instructing committees. The patient 
prescribes for the physician, not the physician for 
the patient. Some of the architects who com- 
peted for the Government Offices confessed that, 


inst their own better judgment, they had and be appreciated only according to the enlight- | 
styles because they supposed that such | enment of the public, and hence the great advan- | 


styles would be most favourably looked upon by 
the judges. But the greatest hardship to a con- 
scientious competitor is the premium held out by 
committees to induce architects to send in false 
estimates. Competitors know by experience that 
if they send in a bald design, denuded of work- 
manship, in order to match the proposed limited 
expenditure, they shall stand no chance. It is 
quantity, not quality, of ornamentation, that 
ve with committees. Competitors, therefore, 

in designs with just as much workmanship 
as they think the committee will expect for their 
outlay, and send an estimate to match, knowing 
that if they send an honest one, rejection will be 
the uence. These false estimates are the 


most killing baits to catch committees. Another | 


mode of deceiving committees is by false per- 
ives, that is to say, perspectives which 


a 
o not answer to the geometrical drawings. | 


The abuses of competition pointed out might be 
very much obviated by the choice of skilled, com- 
petent, and honest committees, who could detect 
deceptive representations, judge of the compara- 
tive cost of the designs submitted to them, 
thoroughly understanding the geometrical draw- 
ings, plans, sections, elevations, and perspectives 
which they require—committees well versed in 
architectural composition, and with judgment and 
knowledge of architecture equal to those who 
compete. At present, committees consist for the 
most part of persons wholly unexperienced in all 
these matters, and entirely unacquainted with 
them. 

“ A man must serve his time to every trade 

Save one ; for architects are ready-made ;"’ 
though it is hard to imagine why a different rule 
should prevail in respect to architecture than to 
any other art or science, and that persons should 
be called to sit in judgment upon matters con- 
nected with it who are ignorant of its first prin- 
ciples. It is not the custom to set a man who 
does not understand grammar to examine Oxford 
students, or one who never heard of Euclid to pro- 
nounce onthe merits of a mathematical controversy. 
He was a competitor, he said for the erection 
of a building not a hundred miles off, against the 
warning of a friend, who was impressed with a 
belief that “so and so,” naming his place of resi- 
dence, would assuredly have the commission, 
though he had no opinion of “so and s0’s” 
abilities. There were several competitors, one a 
London architect of some eminence; but the 
award was made as predicted. Sometimes a 
competitor, in case of being successful, offers to 
give a font of the value of twenty guineas, and 
thus bribes a committee into choosing his design. 

h committees, it is believed, are sometimes 
capable of extraordinary despatch of business, 
reading off a whole ream of specifications and 
estimates, and examining one or two hundred 
drawings, in the time it would take a professional 
man to examine one; they are very liable to be 
deceived in the matter of estimates. Mr. Hopkins 
mentioned that the plan chosen for a certain 
lunatic asylum was not ‘to exceed 95,0002. The 
Jowest builder’s tender sent in for it was 165,000/. 


to have a premium of 5/.!_ Why, he said, should 
architecture be clogged by any peculiar system of 
competition save that natural and healthy com- 
petition which operates upon it as well as upon 
all other trades and professions? What is required 
is, that architects should be judged by their works 
rather than their promises, and that they should 
be judged by competent and learned men, and 
receive honours according to their ability, as in 
other professions. To excite healthy emulation in 
an artist, something like certainty must exist that 
merit will be rewarded. Architecture can advance 





tage of societies like that he addressed, which 


| help to educate the public taste, inform the public | 


| mind, and instil into it a due appreciation of the 
| beauties of art, besides encouraging artists to 
the art itself. Mr. Hopkins suggested that 
| the extension of university honours to the archi- 
_tectural student, that the public might obtain an 
assured warrant of ability and competence. 





SANITARY SCIENCE AT KING’S COLLEGE. 

Prorrssorn BrioxaM, in his inaugural address 
in the Hall of King’s College, remarked that he 
did not think he was wrong in asserting that the 
| amount of injury to life accruing from accident 
'and from natural disease among the dwellers in 
towns, was small when compared with that caused 
by bad drainage, insufficient ventilation, adul- 
terated food, and contaminated water. The 
inquiry into the causes of the excessive mortality 
which prevailed showed us in the most convincing 
manner that there still existed among us a lament- 
able ignorance of, or inattention to, those condi- 
tions which were indispensable to the maintenance 
of health. ‘There then arises,” said the lecturer, 
**a great cry, echoed by all ranks, from the here- 
ditary legislator down to Jack plying for coppers 
on the river stairs, that we are inhaling the most 
virulent poison from our much-valued and much- 
polluted river. 


From the remote date when London consisted 





down to this present middle of the nineteenth 


beneficent arrangement by which the natural flow 
of the river has hitherto swept the bulk of that 
enormous deposit down into the ocean. Some 
idea of the burden which the river thus bears for 
us may be formed from the calculation in Dr. 
Letheby’s recent report, that the sewage of one day 
amounts to nearly 500 tons of solid matter; and 


we learn that 81 tons of it consist chiefly of the 
comminuted granite-stones from the streets, which 
would serve to raise a solid mass of granite, con- 
taining upwards of 1,000 cubic feet. 

Now, about 200 tons of this solid sewage is com- 
| of active fermentation or putrefaction, continually 
evolving therefrom certain gases, more particularly 
carburetted hydrogen, carbonic acid, sulphuretted 
hy en, and ammonia. It is inferred, perhaps 
with justice, from chemical consideration, that 
whilst this fermenting matter is kept in continual 
motion by the river water with which it is mixed, 
it is not likely to be productive of any serious 
mischief, because one great disinfectant, the oxygen 





study their profession more intently, and elevate | 


nothing would tend more to promote this than | 


of a few huts upon the banks of the Thames, | 


century, all the off-scourings of the population | 
have been hurried out of their sight into this | 
devoted stream, and we can only wonder at the | 


we gain a notion of the bulk of this quantity when | 


| posed of animal and vegetable matter, in a state | 


of the air, dissolved in the water, is brought to 
bear upon it. But when some choice portions of | been rebuilt, increased in width from eight to 
this fermenting matter have been left by the 
receding tide upon the bank, to seeth and bubble 
in a July sun, the various gases are disengaged | tower has been thrown open by the removal of a 


have fair play with these materials, the public 
| would have no reason to complain of his inability 
to help them. 

i 








THE BUILDERS’ BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


We would point out, as we have done for many 
years, the occurrence of the dinner in aid of the 
| Builders’ Benevolent Institution, with the view 
of bespeaking for it the increased sup not 
merely of those connected with the trade, but of 
all disposed to aid their fellows and willing to do 

It was shown at the last annual meeting 
‘of the Institution, that there are at this time 
‘numbers applying for the relief granted by this 


; 
} 


| 


H 


| charity, who, after passing their earlier years in 
| either comparative or positive prosperity, are now, 
|from misfortunes, which no prudence on their 
‘part could avert, reduced in old age to want and 
poverty; and the directors ure earnestly appeal- 
ing to the generous and the charitable for the 
‘means to enable them to relieve a proportion of 
these applicants. 

It is to be regretted that the circle whence 
support is derived for the Society does not widen 
to the extent that we should desire and might 
have ex The same knot of gentlemen 
who were doing all the work five or six years = 
are doing it now with few new colleagues. This 
really ought not to be. If the manner in which 
the Institution is conducted do not meet the 
views of the trade at large—although we have no 
reason to suppose this is the case,—if it should be 
desired that it had a wider scope, for example, 
there is plenty of opportunity for those who thimk 
so to state their views, and take the opinion of the 
majority upon them; and they would be quite 
right in doing so. But they certainly are not 
right in holding off altogether, or simply affording 
an occasional and grudging aid. The buil ng 
fund gets on but slowly, and has now only reach 
the sum of 2,000/. What has become of Mr. 
Sheriff Lawrence’s pledge, made when he was 
president? It is to be hoped that, at the ensuing 

dinner, which is to take place on Thursday, the 
| 28th, there will be a long pull and a strong pull 
to place the Institution on the top of the tide of 
success. Let every builder bring his skull in aid. 


} 
| 


| 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Walsoken.—The parish church of Walsoken, 
which had been closed for restoration, has been 
re-opened. The pillars and arches of the nave, 
which are of Norman architecture, have been freed 
from disfigurements. The old irregular pews 
have been replaced by open seats, with carved oak 
ends, after the pattern of the ancient seats. A 
'new oak pulpit has been put up near the chancel, 
| by Messrs. Rattee, of Cambridge. The floor of 
| the church has been inlaid with tiles, arranged in 
| patterns, from the designs of the architect, Mr. 
| William Smith, of London, who has superintended 
ithe restoration of the church. Mr. Naylor, of 

| Wisbech, carpenter, was the contractor. 
Thatcham.—The parish church here, too, had 
_ been closed during the progress of alterations, and 
has been re-opened. Externally the whole of the 
stonework has been re-chiselled, and the walls re- 
‘pointed. The nave, north and south aisles, have 
| new open stained roofs, like the old roofs, and plas- 
_ tered between the rafters. The nave has six new 
| arches, two in the north arcade, and four in the 
south arcade ; the latter having been rebuilt, as it 
was much out of upright. The period of this 
portion is Transition Norman, The south aisle has 


| twelve feet, and extended one bay : a porch flanks 
it, and forms one of the principal entrances. The 
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gallery and ringing floor, which intercepted the 
tower arch. The three-light salnebaliie memo- 
rial west window, by Messrs. Clayton and Bell, 
represents the Betrayal, Agony in the Garden, 
Crucifixion, Entombment, and Resurrection of 
our Saviour. The seats in the nave and aisles 
are low, open benches of stained deal, with oak 
ends next aisles ; and the aisles are paved through- | 
out with red and blue Staffordshire tiles. The | 





is the small spherical triangle over the chancel 
arch. The aisles are paved throughout with 
white, red, and black tiles, laid to a pattern, 
and supplied by the Architectural Pottery Com- 
pany, Poole. The floor of the chancel is also laid 
with Poole tiles. (Gutta percha tubing is laid 
down the centre aisle of the nave, leading from 
the pulpit and reading-desk, and it is proposed 
that should any of the congregation desire to have 


chancel, which was partially restored in 1850, by a branch laid into their pews, they can do so, by 


Mr. Wm. Mount, of Wasing-place, has now been 
thoroughly restored, at his sole expense. The roof 
is new. The side windows are single lancets. 
The east window (which is three-light) will sbcrtly 
be filled with stained glass, by Mr. Wailes, 
arranged in Scriptural types and antetypes as fol- 
lowing :—Christ Feeding Five Thousand, and the 
Manna in the Wilderness; the Last Supper, and 
the Pascal Lamb; the Woman of Samaria, and 
Moses striking the Rock. At the north-east end 
of the chancel is the new vestry, and on the south 
side, opening by an archway from the chancel, is 
a chantry, which has been restored at the expense 
of Mr. R. Tull, of Crookham-house. The east 
window of the chantry is by Messrs. Powell, and 
in the centre light is a figure of the Good Shep- 
herd, with a lamb round his neck. The tracery 


contains the emblems of the four Evangelists, and | 


simply paying the cost of such branch pipe. The 
two windows in the children’s chapels are about 


the church, according to the Hampshire Adver- 
tiser, are as follow :— 


Length of nave ............... 83 feet 6 inches. 
Length of aisles ............... 60 ,, 
Length of the chancel......... a , 
Width of ditto.................. 18 ,, 
Width of nave.................. 19 ,, 
Width of aisles ......... poe 14, 


Extreme length, in the clear 110 ,, 

Extreme breadth,in the clear 50 ,, 
Children’s chapels, 18 feet 6 inches long by 12 
feet wide. The height from the floor of the pews 
to the underside of the ridge of roof is 56 feet. 
The accommodation provided is for 828 persons. 
|The cost of the church will be about 3,5000., 





the remaining portion is filled with Powell’s quar- | towards which sum societies have given grants. 


ries. The church is heated by hot water, by 
Messrs. Weeks and Co. of London. The church- 
yard is undergoing considerable alterations, by the 
levelling of mounds, lowering of ground, &e. The 
whole works have been carried out under the con- 


| Messrs. Hinves and Bedborough are the archi- 
tects; Mr. Joseph Bull, the builder. 

| consecrated. The Dowager Countess Nelson gave 
| 1,0002. to further the erection of this church, It 


to be filled with stained glass. The dimensions of | i 


Landford (Wilts).—Landford church has been | i 


trol of a building committee, consisting of the | i, dedicated to St. Andrew, and is built upon the 
vicar and three churchwardens. The contractor | .ite of the ancient and ruinous Norman edifice. 


was Mr. Hanson, of Speenhamland ; the architect, | 1¢ wij} seat about 200, and consists of a nave, 











Mr. Thomas Hellyer, Ryde, Isle of Wight; and | chancel, small south aisle and transept, and a i 


the clerk of the works, Mr. J. J. Clark, of 


vestry room and porch. The structure is of red 


London. brick, with stone dressings ; f 
. gs ; the roofs and seats o 
Hunsdon.—The church of Hunsdon has lately | stained deal, except in the chancel, which are of 


been adorned by the insertion of a large east | polished oak. Mr. Crook, of Whiteparish, is the 
window of painted glass, and some new stone- | pyilder. 


work. The window is a subscription memorial. | 
The church is in the Perpendicular style, and the | 
window consists of five lights with tracery. The | 
three middle lights contain two subjects—the | 
Crucifixion and the Ascension, divided by a tran- | 
som of ornament, the sides being occupied by the | 
four Evangelists under canopies of silvery effect. | 
The subjects resemble somewhat those of King’s | 
College Chapel, Cambridge, the tracery being old | 
lass. This memorial is the fifth window erected, | 
ides many other restorations and improvements | 
in the church, mainly owing to the exertions of | 
the present rector, the Rev. R. W. Thackeray. | 
The glass was executed by Messrs. Ward and | 
Company, of London, and designed and painted | 
by Mr. Hughes, of that firm. The masonry was 
done by Mr. White, of London. 

Rochester.—St. Peter’s Church, in course of 
erection in King-street, Troy-town, is progress- 
ing, the external walls being carried to a con- 
siderable height, whilst efforts are being made 
to have the structure roofed in by Christmas next. 
The architect is Mr. Christian, and the builder 
Mr. Stump. The design of the edifice is Early 
English. The church will consist of a chancel, 
north and south aisles, and a nave. Owing to the | 
want of the necessary funds, it is intended to finish | 
a portion of the structure first, which will be 
opened for divine service, leaving the north aisle 
to be subsequently added. The extreme length 
of the building is 106 feet, and the breadth 62 feet 
8 inches. The church will be built of Kentish 
rag, with Bath stone dressings, the windows, &c. 
being faced with rustic dressings of red and white 
bricks. Great delay has been occasioned during 
the carrying out of the works in consequence of 
the soft nature of the ground, which necessitated 
the foundations being carried, in some places, to a 
depth of 14 feet. There will be three triple 
lancet-shaped windows on each side. The roof 
will be open, and the wood stained of an oak 
colour. There will be a square tower to the 
church, which will becarried to the height of 60 feet. 


Southampton.—St. James’s church, Bernard- 
street, Southampton, has been consecrated. It is 
in the Early English style, and is faced with 
Swanage rubble, with Bath stone quoins and 
dressings. The church consists of a nave, aisles, 
transepts, and chancel with chapels on each side of 
the same, for Sunday-school children. The south 
gable of the nave is surmounted with a bell 
turret. There are two porch entrances, one on 
each side, and at the south end of the church, 
with separate entrances for the children. The 
roof is open, stained, and varnished. The piers, 


Bishopstone.—The church of this place has 
been restored. The nave has been cleared of its 
unsightly pews, and refitted with oak seats (all 
free), executed by Mr. Hale, of Salisbury, builder, 
under the superintendence of Mr. T. H. Wyatt, 
the diocesan architect. On either side beneath 
the tower the choir seats are arranged, looking 
north and south, with return stalls facing east. 
By this means the chancel is prolonged, as it 
were, to the west of the transepts. New south 
doors have been erected, the work of Mr. Lankam, 
carpenter, Bishopstone. The altar-rails are re- 
moved from the upper step of the sanctuary to 
the level of the chancel floor, and Minton tiles 
introduced into the foot-place of the altar. Some 
old tiles, found in excavations made during the 
restoration, have been preserved and placed 
beneath the altar. 

Malvern.—A vestry meeting has been held at 
Malvern church, to consider the present dan- 
gerous state of the roofs and other parts of the 
chureh, and to devise means for the restoration of 
the fabric. It was ultimately resolved to proceed 
with the necessary repairs, on the report, and under 
the direction, of Mr. Scott, if no other architect be 
agreed upon; and also to raise the requisite sum 
for effecting the same under the powers of the 
statute 5 Geo. IV. chap. 36, and other Acts. Mr. 
Scott’s report stated that in order to render the 
chancel roof perfectly safe it would require a con- 
siderable quantity of new purlins, portions of 
beams, rafters, wall-plates, gutters re-formed, iron 
straps and bolts, &e. in addition to perfecting the 
roof constructionally. The beautiful ancient oak 
ceiling of the chancel was in an exceedingly dan- 
gerous state, and required immediate and very 
careful attention. The nave roof was similar to 
that of the chancel; but in a much worse condi- 
tion, and much of it must be reconstracted. The 
roofs of the north transept and north aisle were 
constructed like that of the north aisle of the 
choir, but were in a much worse state, and should 
be reconstructed, using such of the old timbers as 
were good enough. The south aisle of the nave 
had a very bad lean-to roof, which should be en- 
tirely reconstructed. Mr. Scott estimated the 
cost of these and other restorations at 3,700/.; 
but if the roofs of the aisles were made flat in- 
stead of pitched, the cost would only be 3,300/. 
Some ill feeling towards Mr. Scott was displayed 
in consequence of the extent of the restorations 
he deemed requisite ; and allusions were sade to 
a report of a different description said to have 
been made by him four years since, bat of which 
others had no recollection. 





with caps and bases, are of Bath stone. The 
chancel window is fitted with stained giass (sup- 
plied by Mr. Buchan, of Southampton), as also 


* Barnsley.—A mural tablet of Caen stone has just 
been erected in Ardsley Church, tothe memory of 
the late Mr. Joseph Fox, of Barnsley, by bis execu- 








The foundation-stone of new gas-works for 
es ethagen. sp ieraatinngP pec nga yes 


The ste ofthe jroposed building in on the 
The site of the proposed on 

near the railway. Mr. Edmund William 
architect; Mr. Wm. Morley Stears, of 
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Wicklow, and its railway communication 
Dublin, there is very little building work going 
forward. 


The long-expected and wished-for metropolitan 


however, that it is j 
the block of houses exi 
Gas Office, in Grafton-street, to Boyle, Lowe, Pim, 
and Co.’s Bank, in College-green, and 

increase the roadway ; but there seems to be m 
doubt as to the feasibility of this plan, and its 
likelihood of accomplishment, in a pecuniary point 
of view. Some reports of an intention to remove 
the pedestal recently erected for “the Moore 
statue” have reached us; and though a local 
journal has published the as almost certain, 
it is doubtful, whatever may be the public opinion 
of its artistic merits. A new street, to be called 
“The Grand Parade,” is proposed to be con- 
structed from the western end of Dame-street to 
the terminus of the Great Southern and Western 
Railway at King’s-bridge. Cork-hill will be done 
away with, and its ascent considerably re- 
duced by an exte gradient. The Parade will 


E 





run nearly parallel with the river Liffey, 
cross Fishamble, Winetavern, Bridge, 

and Watling streets; the roadway to be 60 feet, 
and each pathway 20 feet in width, and will 
level nearly the entire length. The design is 
Mr. Louch, architect and civil engineer. These 
matters augur and we must not omit to 
notice that tall chimneys from 100 to 120 feet 
in height are being reared up, the timber trade 
largely on the increase, the streets newly vi 
an seccned, und commmessial eekiiehiniaa Silt 
newly frouted. 

The new Roman Catholic Church recer 
erected at Ballyorgan, in the diocese of Limerick, 
has been consecrated. It isa massive, commodious 
building, devoid of architectural er, 
nevertheless is said to contrast favourably with 
the thatched shed that preceded it. 

A new station is to be built at Athlone, by the 
Great Southern and Western —_— Company, 
and one of a very important and costly character 
has been at the same place by the Mid 
land Great cotern Hattway Commang, Dies Sa 
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lamp-store, &e.), and will consist of a centre, 
two stories high, and depressed wings, both having 
cantilever The entrance is through a portico, 
formed with two Tuscan whence spring 
three semicircular arches, and ge me 
which communicates with the 


the various offices, refreshment and waiting rooms, 
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he. are situated. In the second story is a suite of 
for the station-master; and in the 

west wing is a basement, containing kitchen, &. 
The plat: is to extend 300 feet, and be covered 
in to a breadth of half the railway, by a roof partly 
of timber and iron, resting on metal columns. The 
materials of the station building are rabble lime- 
stone, with sparrow-picked dressings, and a cut 
stone ~~ surrounds the whole. The elevation 
next the railway is of unpretending character, but 
the style throughout is somewhat ‘italianized. A 
store, 150 feet in length, and 25 feet in 

th, with foundations about 16 feet deep; 

also a carriage-shed, 140 feet by 16 feet, are to be 
built at this station. Plans for all have been far- 
nished by the architect to the company, Mr. Wil- 


to yield to the impulses of earnestness and zeal ; 

with patience and ardour to look forward to 
the good he should endeavour to reach. To be 
satisfied by no mere superficial intance with 
those acquirements, which the actual business of 
future life may, too late perhaps, prove to him to 
be essential to real suecess, In fact, to rest assured 
that no one but he who is thoroughly grounded, 
can meet the exigencies which arise in the pro- 
fessional career—and that this is best realized | 
before, and not after, he has entered upon the, 
practice of his profession.” 
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however, were now stopped, he would postpone 
his judgment for fourteen days, to enable the 
ground landlord’s surveyor to examine and report 
upon the buildings ; and in the mean time he hoped 
the defendant would endeavour to comply with 
the requisitions of the district surveyor. 









THE DUBLIN BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND THE OPERATIVES. 

Owrna to the recent publication of a code of 
regulations, laid down for the guidance of mem- 
bers of a newly formed community, entitled 
“The Dublin Bulders’ Association,” an aggregate 
meeting of the operatives connected with the 
building trade was held in the Round-room of 








lkinson, and the expenditure will be between 
6,0001. and 7,0001.; Mr. Bagnall, contractor. The | 


same company is also about erecting a station— | was not a combination of silex and soda; therefore | 


with similar goods-store—at Clara; to be two) 


stories high, frontage 53 feet, depth about 20 feet, 
and somewhat like that of Athlone in architectural 


character ; the cost to be about 2,500/.; same | 
architect and contractor. | deliquescent salt have their own peeuliar charac- | 


| 





LIGHTING THE FIRST SLATE QUARRY 


Iw perusing your number for the 2nd instant, | 
I noticed a paragraph stating that water-giass 


| no efflorescence could arise from it when applied | 
| to external work ; further, that it had been suc- | 
_ cessfully used in Paris on many publie buildings. | 
'I am folly aware that an efflorescent salt and a 

teristics; but really if the talent of your corre- 

spondents be such as to draw so broad a line of | 
d 


WITH GAS. emarkation between the two, I wonder they do 


Tutsslate quarry is situated near Festiniogg, | 
North Wales: it belongs to Samuel Holland, esq. 


and is worked through different levels into the | 
side of the mountain, to the distance of more than | 
1,000 feet. The mode used is to make openings | 
im the solid slate rock, at the end of the tunnels, | 
80 feet wide, high and long, and then to leave a) 
pillar of slate of the same dimensions, before | 
making another opening. In these excavations | 
no daylight can enter, the light of candles having | 
been the only means by which the men worked | 
to this spring, when the proprietor employed | 

r. George Walcott, engineer, to erect gas-works, | 
and fit up the slate quarry for gas. These works | 
have been now in operation two or three months, | 
and the quarry-owner says that much more work | 
is done in those places where the gas is in opera- | 
tion than whiere it is still lighted with candles. | 





i 
THE ARCHITECTURAL COURSES AT | 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 

Prorreson Doxatpsow has issued his annual | 
reminder, that the courses on architecture and 
construction at this college are about to com- 
mence, and adds an exhortation, which may be 
usefully printed. He says,— 

“An able periodical writer has recently put the 
following question :—Wherein lay the power and | 
merit. of the Greek writers? What had those’ 
heathens in common with us? What was the | 
spirit which clothed itself in works, which we 
moderns after so many centuries of thought pro- 





to ourselves as models and find ever unat-} 


pose 
tainable ? 

The very same question may be put in regard 
to Classical architecture, and to the productions 
of the Medieval Ages, and does occur to men of 


not see, what all practical men have seen 
regretted for years, that no silicious substance 
could be applied without its solvent, and that its 
solvent was of such a treacherous character that it 
would disappear in the company of the first 
aqueous influence that presented itself, carrying 
the devoted silex with it. This fact is patent so 
far as concerns the silicate of soda, which has for 
its base an effiorescent salt. Much more is it so 
with the water-glass or silicate of potash, since, 
although I grant that efflorescence is not one of 
its characteristics, deliquescence is its still greater | 
demerit; and by what law in chemistry such 
solution can remain upon an exposed surface 
without removal by atmospheric influence I am at 
a loss to conceive, and have yet to learn from your 
correspondents. I think their letter a decided re- 
trogression from your article in a former number, 
and trust that the rules you so plainly laid down 
in that article for the guidance of those who may 
not be acquainted with the chemistry of the 
question, may receive from the public the appre- 
ciation they deserve. y 





METROPOLITAN BUILDINGS ACT. 


Marylebone.— Bad Building.— Recently Mr. R. | 
Mann, of Aland-road, Kentish-town, builder, ap- 
peared before Mr. Beadon, in pursuance of a sum- | 
mons taken out by Mr. Henry Baker, the district 
surveyor of St. Pancras, under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, for erecting two houses in Murray- 
| street, Aland-road, with bad materials. 
The district surveyor stated that, on his. first 
survey of the houses in question, he found that 
the front and back walls, which had to carry the 
| weight of the floors and roof, were being con- 
‘structed three-fourths of brickbats and rubbish, 


the Rotunda, on the 11th instant. The meeting 
was estimated at 2,000 persons. Processions were 
formed at the various committee-rooms, and busi- 
ness for the day was completely suspended. Shortly 
after one o'clock, the chair was taken by Thomas 
Parker, carpenter, and five assistant secretaries 
were appointed. Mr. Mellon read the report of the 
association, and the resolution in the same, with 
regard to which the meeting was convened, It 
was to the following effect :—“ That this associa- 
tion is anxious that all operatives in connection 
with building, should be paid the highest remune- 
rative wages, but that it will not recognize the 
principle which demands a uniform rate for the 
most inferior as well as the most highly gifted 
workman, at variance as it is with that emulation, 
to check which nothing onght to exist among 
them.” 

The chairman, amongst other matters, observed 
that “they had met to consider the best means of 
meeting the danger that, as he supposed, threat- 
ened them. They had seen the manifesto of their 
employers, proposing, by a pretext of classification, 
a means of reducing wages of the working men. . 
A workman might be led to think because he was a 
skilful man he should always get high wages. 
Suppose a case. He may for a time receive 30s. 
per week; a change of circumstance takes place, 
and he, disemployed, seeks for work elsewhere. His 
new employer says,—‘ I do not know what you are 
worth: go to work, and I will see what sort. of man 
you are.’ His previous character asaskilful work- 
man may have been established, but he has again 
to make his present, and he looks back with regret 
to the time he was receiving his r wages of 
4s. 8d. a-day, and nothing else. When Saturday 
would come round, the employer might give that 
workman as little wages as he could, and say,——‘I 
have men in my employment as skilful as you, and 
I only pay them the wages I give you.’” 

Various speakers followed to the same effect, 
one asserting that the masters c 6s, 6d. 
a-day for a man, ‘and paid him but 3s. 6d. It 
is to be hoped that some effective mediation will 
take place to prevent the further growth of ill- 
feeling. 





THE FINSBURY PARK QUESTION. 
Tuts matter has been again brought before the 


even considerable attainments, when noticing the with a facing of good stocks to the back wall, attention of the Islington vestry, and the com- 
influence of Greece and of the Gothic times upon which was little more than a mere casing. The mittee appointed have recommended the following 


modern art. 
The truth is, that the 
period are covered with a 


by an intimate acquaintance with them, and by a | 
thorough analysis of the principles which prevail | 


ighest works of every | presen 
ood of glory. They | the refuse taken from old buildings. Witness re- to the Metropolitan Board of Works, urging the 
' were the emanations of great minds, and it is only | monstrated ; but no attention being paid, he went: immediate purchase of the land for Finsbury- 


/wall was 13 inches thick, of which this casing 
was 4 inches, and the remaining 9 inches built of 


to the buildings again on the following day, and 
served defendant with a formal notice to amend 


resolutions :— 


“That a memorial from this vestry be ted 


park. 
That a deputation do attend that Board in sup- 


in them, that one can hope to seize the inspira- the work within forty-eight hours. The men | port of that memorial, &c.” 


tion which guided those artists and men of | 


were proceeding with the party walls, and ranning | 


Mr. Cox, M.P. moved—*“ That this vestry do 


science, and acquire an instinct, as it were, to them up almost entirely of broken old bricks, the agree with the committee in their report, and 
884 their harmony, proportions, and rare excel- | walls were further weakened by the insertion of that it be referred back to them for execution.” 


ce, and turn as to gold the precious lessons | 


which those venerable monuments contain. 


what were called air-flues, but which were mere , 


Mr. Cox reviewed the position of this question, 


‘hollow spaces in the middle of the wall, and not and said that an Act of Parliament had left to 


To impart the elements of sound instraction, | pargetted, as all flues are required to be. On| the Board of Works the execution ofthe works; 
worthy of the name of education—to farnish the | subsequent inspections witness found the work but, since, the matter had been taken out of the 


tools with which to go to the quarry and hew | going on rather more favourably ; but the portions | hands of the committee, and from period 


to 


out, so to say, the precious treasures—such is the | complained of had not been amended, and as they period it had been delayed. The cause of the 
aim of these courses ; for it is the real business of | formed the basis of the structure, his opinion was delay did not rest with the committee, and he 


instruction to develop, train, and lead out the 
natural qualities of a man. 

There ought to be no sectarian spirit or em- 
piricism in art or science. Yet men’s inner and 
outer workis have great influence upon the 


a. 
ucation, nationality, religion, and one’s own 
position in life give a bias. And by their infiu- 
ences men are carried upon life’s stream, like 
straws and feathers upon the current, unless 
counteracted by the well-grounded principles of 
early sound instruction. 

teacher and the pupil has each his duties. 
The former to lay down first principles, and show 
how they werecarried out in past and t times ; 
to suggest sources of information, and the best 
mode of turning it to advantage. The pupil has 


| that every part of the buildings ought to be taken 
| down and rebuilt. 

| The defendant contended that the walls were 
i solid, and showed no appearance of settlement ; 
that he had partially amended the work complained 
of ; and that there were many other buildings in 
the parish quite as bad or even of worse descrip- 
tion. 

Mr, Beadon said that walls must not only be | 
solid when looked at as a mass, but that the mate- | 
rials must be “hard, well bonded, and solidly put | 
together ;” and it wes perfeetly clear that broken | 
brieks or bats could not lap over each other and | 





as a security in case of fire, should be 
constructed of sound materials. 








As the works, | this 42,0002 and do nothing for 


doubted ifthe Board of Works would proceed. If 
the Board of Works had meant to proceed with 
the park, they would not have delayed the pur- 
chase of the land, when they could have got it 
cheap, but have done so before other interests than 
those of the freeholders had been established. 
Besides, the Metropolitan Board of Works, in a re- 
portof28th July, 1858, only referred to the subject, 
stating that the park was partly in Islington, and 

tly in Hornsey, and to contain 350 acres, at @ 
cost of 216,8207. A bill was brought into Parlia- 
ment in 1848, called “The Victoria Park Ap- 
proaches Bill,” which would entail an outlay of 


be properly bonded. He considered that it was) 42,000/, He had no objection to such a measure ; 
highly important that the party walls, intended | but what he did object to was, that the Board of 
especially | Works should, in September, take steps to raise 


the Finsbury 
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t 
park. The fact of the Board of Works passing | 
over an undertaking of great importance, was} 
ground of alarm, in his own mind, and in that of | 
the committee. He thought the Board of Works | 
would have been proud to have carried out the | 
Finsbury-park project, but nothing had been | 
done. True, they sometimes interfered with a 
man ‘when he brought his shop-front out an inch 
or two too far into the public thoroughfare, and 
trivial matters of that kind; but, save this, he! 
was not aware that they accomplished anything 
of public importance. It was of great consequence 
that something should be done at once. The 


Board of Works ought to proceed forthwith in the | 


matter, or say, candidly, that they will allow us 
to do it ourselves. ; 








Correspondence. 


THE NINE HOURS MOVEMENT. 


Sirx,—I perceive that “‘One who knows a Thing or 
two” has again come forward, and replies to *‘ A Poor 
Carpenter,”’ whose letter appeared on the Iith ult. 

In the first place, he denies being a party to the Masters’ 
Society, or personally known to you, lest injary should 
be inflicted on your journal. I also am alone respon- 
sible for the answers I have written. 

Before replying to “‘A Poor Carpenter,’’ your corre 
spondent thought fit, in his wisitiom, to make a general 
onslaught upon *‘ trades-unions,” as he calls them, and 
lays at their door all the ill-feeling that has been cherished 
between employer and employed ever since their forma- 
tion ; and would seek to stamp upon their members the 
stigma of ‘‘ agitators,’”’ instead of being useful and intel- 
ligent workmen. What, sir, is your St. Stephen's > What 
your Charch ? royal societies? your Temple of Barristers ? 
your clubs at the West-end, but unions for their own 
parties and particular cases? But woe betide the poor 
carpenters, or any other branch of trades that anite toge- 
ther to protect themselves by asmall contribution weekly. 
Your clubs provide your members that make your laws : 
your Church wilt only admit those that bave matriculated 
at college and have received the imposition of hands by a 
bishop ; and your templars those only but benchers ; but 
poor carpenters who form a body of the many to help the 
few, must, according to the construction I put upon the 
language of “One who knows a Thing or two,” be a 
curse upon the land. Oh, poor deluded creatures! you 
have had a taste of the apple, but be sure you do not suck 
the juice, for fear you become too enlightened and imitate 
your betters upon a small seale. You must not meet 
together and pay your pence into one treasury to insure 
your tools, or to provide a sum of money to inter you de 
cently, without bringing about that unhappy feeling 
betwixt your employers and yourselves. If such is the 
case, your schools have been useless ; and well is it said 
by the poet,— 

** A little learning is a dangerous thing.” 


“One who knows a Thing or two,” in reply, “ begs to 
say that ‘A poor Carpenter’ may be right in saying a 
resolution was passed at the Stingo Parliament, but how 
many obeyed the mandate he fails to tell us."’ I left that 





question to his own sagacity, not speaking, as he did, | 
personally, as to what happened thirty-five years ago, but | 


from documents. put into my hands, which | puta greater 
reliance upon than memory; for I must eal) his attention 
to this fact,—that in the first letter it was ‘‘ 24s. to 27s.” 
“for best men;’’ in the second, four weeks after, it is, 
** but till the Jast four or five years 4s. 6d. and és. have 
been the general wages.’’ 

If *‘ One who knows. a Thing or two” had applied the 
“maxim”’ to himself, he would have spared himself the 
trouble of writing his letters, and myself from answering 
them. If I had not read No. | over several times, I should 
never have troubled myself about it; but as it appears it 
was intended to be a letter of farts, so was the answer to 
prove that (to use a homely expression) ‘“‘ fucts are 
stubborn things,”’ and that, if you deal in them one week, 
do not forget in four weeks that, starting with facts, you 
are bound to substantiate them. When next advice is 
tendered about indulging in personalities, be careful that 
you fali not imto the same pit; and as for “ irrelevant 
matter introduced,’’ what, | ask, was irrelevant to the 
** nine hours movement,’’ which was the question ? 

If, in answer to the question, “‘In what part of my 


letter have I made the rate of wages thirty-five years ago | 


a standard for the present time?*’ one possessed with a 
grain of sense might naturally infer that the whole and 
sole object was to inform employers, as well as tke ‘‘ men,"’ 


that such was the rate paid then ; and you may draw your | 
own analogy between the price of labour and the com. | 


modities of life at that time : and the only inference that 
can be drawn is, that a precedent might be established : 
what was thirty-five years ago ought to be your guide for 
the present, taking into consideration the relative prices 
of provisions; and upon the admission that it was to prove 
facts (which were not proven), that our relative position 
is better than everit was. ‘‘ That mastersare giving more 
wages than they can afford to give,” is such absurd so. 
phistical reasoning, that I shall not trouble myself to 
answer it, not wishing to intrude too far upon your vala- 

able space. 
Again, Iam to apply “the rules or laws of supply and 
to the present question ’’ “upon the giat of men 


and houses.” Certainly your correspondent tells us that | faculty in the arrangement of the bricks and 


“*if houses could run, 100 would have to run after one 


. Read poor Heniey’s 
, and then tell me it is the ‘‘ muffs” that ruin empio vi 


yers, * . « 12 . 
cause to figure so mA * | sublimity of the objects of which it treats, un- 
Soap nut manned ‘Detann’ Comene tek, tes | doubtedly ranks in the-canle of the atlenensnent 
| to astronomy.” Not only so, but we are decidedly 
| of opinion with Mr. Hopkins of Cambridge, that 
undertake to fulfil a contract for | “ the time has arrived when the investigations of 
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can 
is it that another can offer to do the same 
. making a difference of 523/. I answer 
one must make a round sam upon the | 
the other loses by it,—yet “monies” ruin ena. | 
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n ours, we give employment to those whoare ,. 

_ now idle, why should we withhold it ? liberty of christening—Astre-geology,—is a still 
“ One 








ee ea on » So that “be that runneth to offer some idea of those reasons which induce 


prepared to admit the axiom, , 
begins at home,” but ought not to end there; and ¢ Weshall hereremark isthat the . 
charity is charity, why should not the carpenters act in which the sublime Hopkins speaks of 


who knows a Thing or two,” bursting with the nobler and more interesting one thangeology itself; 
manity and mental as an occasional study of it for years has assured the 


milk of human kindness, says, the “ hu 


improvement eries are very laudable motives.” Now, I ie ” 
) would simpty ask him if the mental improvement ery is writer ; and that we hope “ The Geologist will 
direction 


not in the right ; for what ase are your sehools not limit itself to the mere of facts and 


i | sehell, in his discourse on the study of natural 


isso occupied that he is not able to walk two or three | 
miles to one after his day’s labour is over? And farther, | 
I beg to tell him a third thing, which, perhaps, he does 
not know; that it is to those nobie institations that lowe 
the little mental improvement I am possessed of; so it is 
' 


| nothing to be ‘wondered at that one having received a 

| benefit might wish to extend it to others : my 

| began at home first. 

The question is asked (by “One who knows a Thing or 

i two”), Why did the deputation wait on the masters to 
grant the boon? Why did they not goto that abstraction, 
the public? Now, sir, in calm reason, what is the use of 
putting such simple questions before the public, whem he 
**Who knows a Thitig or two”’ eught to know also that 
the only way to create ill-feeling between employers and 
employed, is to alter an establisbed custom without the 
mutual consent of the two parties interested. Why, it 
would have been suicidal on our part; and then might) 
your correspondent have said, they are only to be dis- | 
tinguished as ‘“‘agitators,” more than the frequenters of | 
“‘ mechanics’ institutions :"’ bat the policy is forbearance | 
and mutual understanding. Instead of meaning a ‘* public | 
who patronize a slop establishment to purchase manties,’® | 


I meant a generous, sympathetic British public. W / ti 


did not your correspondent attack the Satarday ‘ 
holiday movement “agitators?’’ No, he might exclaim, | 
there are those amongst them that can grapple with me | 
upon the subject, and rank ngst the greatest in the | 

| land; Dut as for the earpenters, I can manage them 
(having no lerd at their back) ; and away went his pen to | 
vent the venom of his spleeu of facts upon ‘the heads of | 
the nine hours “‘ agitators.’’ 

In conciusion, | would ask, are we verging upon the | 
old feudal Saxon times, that ‘‘ One who knows a Thing or | 
two”? recommends us, when we seek employment, to 
take our “‘indentures ’’ in hand, or a ‘ certifieate”” (from 
whom ?) of ‘good character and competency?” It puts 
me in mind, sir, of a returned convict, with his ticket-of- 
leave. If your correspondent has to go to the far-famed 
county of Devon for his fables, I should recommend him 
to buy ‘‘ Misop’s Pables,’’ and read the ““ Dog’ im the 
Manger.”’ 

i fear | have wearied your patience, and trespassed too 
far upon your space; and forthe future I shall teave 
** One who knows a Thing or two”* to the tender mercies of 
the Nine Hours Committee, to whom he must address his 
future episties, for this is a useless paper warfare, which 
occupies too much of your space for the information of 
the one or the benefit of the other. My task is done. 

A Poor Canrentss. 








Books ‘Beceived, 


The Geologist; a Popular Monthly Magazine of 
Geology. Lendon : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 
January to September, 1858. 





THE appearance of a popular monthly magazine | j 


of geology shows that this modern seiencé must 
be rising in public estimation. Geology isa noble 
and interesting seience; albeit, there is much 


of art, your institations, Xc. if the time of aworkisg man of more or less partial inductions from them, but 


and crowning seience of geology. 
Miscellanea. 


Anoio-Romaxo Gas Company.—It gives us 








pleasure to find that the opinion we have fre- 


quently expressed with reference to the success in 
‘lighting Rome with gas continues to be realized, 
as well financially as otherwise. oe 
‘held in London last week,a dividend was a: 

for the last half-year of 4 per cent. (8/. per cent. per 
annum); and from the report made by the gérant 
(Mr. James Shepherd) to the meeting, it appears 
that the progress of the company’s operations con- 


George Stephenson ' 
“It is honourable to the memory of George Ste~ 
phenson that his 


| the walls which have known his presence ; but our 


contemporary, when making this indignant pro- 
test, was ibly unaware that the obliterated 
house—(to the obliteration of whieh, by the way, 
Mr. Robert Stephenson is a party)—was not the 
birth-place of George Stephenson, but simply one 

i residence—the house in which his 


the kind on our part. We long since explained to 
our readers that the cottage in question was dis- 
tinguished as George 8 residence, not 
his birth-place ; but that does not alter our opinion 
as to the advisability of preserving it, as we are 
not aware of the existence of any other residence 
so closely identified with the early history of 
George Stephenson as the cottage in question. 


appointing a master, and making arrangements 
for opening the school forthwith. Mr. 
Harley, of the Department of Science and Art, 





more of laborious fact than of satisfactory theory 
in it asyet,—-much more of the requisite elements | 
of induetion than of clear and comprehensive 
general deduction from the accumulation of such | 
elements. In times of old there was rather too 
much of theory and too little of fact: in recent 
times, we suspect, there is rather too little of 
theory and teo much of mere fact. Our architects 


‘and the bricks, but they seem to beshort of mortar, 
and, at all events, do not get on very rapidly in 
the rearing of the superstructure, if indeed they 
have even settled on the plan, or designed the 
elevation. Bricks and stones are valuable mate- 
rials, but architects and builders do not rear noble 
edifices with them by merely fitting them in one 
| with another, to see what sort of elevation will 

result. Much so is it with scientific facts, we 
| fear, in some sciences: sagacious hypotheses, plans, 
| designs, are wanted ere they can be worked with 
| to any really great purpose; and we cannot for a 
| moment imagine that Bacon himself did not eon- 
| template a pretty free exercise of the speculative 


| stones of which he spoke, as the fact-bases of 
| scientific induction. 

| Even as it is, however, geology is a noble 
science. We perfectly agree with Sir John Her- 


| philosophy, that “ geology, in the magnitude and 


geology have begun to exalt themselves imto those 
lofty regions of general physies which connect 
them with the most sublime demonstrations of 


of science are perpetually collecting the stones) i 


South Kensington, who had been recommended 
by the Art Department for the appointment of 


| Art Master at Cambridge, attended the committee, 


who unanimously elected him. The school will 


November, 

AccIDENTS.—A painter was at work on a ladder 
at Newington-creseent, when it suddenly snapped 
in two, and he fell upon the spikes below with 
much violence, the Gov tceetechinn his body. 
He was conveyed to Guy’s ital ina dangerous 
state——-A man, while attempting to gain a front 
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15,227, and the amount of tolls 637. 86. 11d. 

Tue Late Mz. Rosert Cantweiu.— We record 
with t the death of this gentleman, 
long known in the profession as an architect and 
surveyor. Suffering from deafness, his career was 
quiet and uneventful ; but he enjoyed the esteem 
of a large number of his professional brethren as 
a man of unquestioned integrity. 

Rornampton Parx.—The mansion, built by 
Chambers, the seat of the Earl of Besborough, 
together with the park, and upwards of 110 acres 
in extent, have passed into the hands of the Con- 
servative Land Society. 

Buryps.—Sir: By the “Forty Shilling Act,” 
sect. 60, paragraph 7, any person who shall 
expose for sale, upon, or so as to overhang, any 
carriage way, or footway, or on the outside of any 
house or shop; or who shall set up or continue 
any pole, blind, awning line, or other projection 
from any windows, parapet, or other part of any 
house, shop, or other building, so as to cause any 
” ce or obstruction in any thoroughfare,” 
is finable.—ViaTor. 

Brrow’s “Seat” ry Harrow CavrcnyarD.— 
The state of Peachy’s tomb in Harrow churchyard, 
where Byron said he “used to sit for hours and 
hours when a boy,” is brought under notice by the 
Harrow Gazette, which states that Mr. Murray, 
the publisher (to whose father Byron spoke of 
this “favourite spot”) has consented to head’a 
subscription list for some 15J. or so, to provide an 
iron railing to protect Peachy’s tomb from further 
dilapidations. Other subscriptions have been pro- 
mised, and surely little difficulty will occur in 
making up the sum required. 

EDINBURGH. —ALTERATIONS ON THE Paruta- 
MENT Hovse.—Some alterations are being made in 
the position of several of the statues with which 
the interior of the Parliament House is decorated. 
The pedestal of Chantrey’s statue of Lord Pre- 
sident Blair has been lowered by two and a half 
feet. A similar change is being made in the posi- 
tion of Roubillac’s statue of Forbes of Culloden. 
The statue of the first Lord Melville, also a work 
of Chantrey’s, and which now stands out in the 
centre line, but near the bottom of the hall, is to 
be carried back to the wall, and the space thereby 
more fully opened out to the throngs who, during 
session, promenade the floor: its distance from 
the windows will be increased. The statues are 
to be cleaned.——-A meeting of unemployed me- 
chanics was held last week on the Calton-hill, 
for the purpose of discussing what steps should be 
taken in order to obtain employment. About 200 
men, representing various trades, assembled. 
After discussing the question amongst themselves, 
they resolved to depute six of their number to 
wait on the Lord Provost, to ask his advice and 
assistance. The deputation accordingly waited 
upon his lordship, who stated that at present it 
was not in his power to do anything for the men, 


but that he would bring their grievance before | 


his committee, and communicate the result. 

Ovr Rurys.—Mr. Weld, of the Royal Society, 
writes :—“ I have been much struck, during a 
recent ramble through Yorkshire, by the great 
difference in the condition of our ancient ruined 
edifices and those scattered throughout France. 
Frequent visits to that country enable me to state 
that, with searcely an exception, all old structures 
which are at all interesting from historical asso- 
ciations or picturesque features, are-regarded as 
monumens historiques, and preserved as far as 
possible by national funds. Happily some of the 


grandest relics in England of the feudal and | 


monastic ages are the property of men whose large 
fortunes enable them to gratify a laudable wish to 
preserve the ruins which they have inherited with 
their broad acres. Fountains Abbey, for example, 
is a noble monument of the munificence and taste 
of Earl de Grey, who is judiciously preserving that 
very interesting pile; but there are, unhappily, 
many other ruins which, either from want of 
inclination or means, are allowed by their owners 
to perish prematurely, It would be easy but 
invidious to name several ruins in this category, 
some of which might be rescued from premature 
decay by a very slight expenditure of money. 
This should not be; and if our archeological 
associations and societies do not think proper to 
divert any portion of the means at their disposal 
to the preservation of our ancient historical 
monuments, preferring rather to’expend their funds 
poe! wage ee it appears to me that we should do 
to imitate our neighbours, who, by a small 
— grant, intrusted by Government to compe- 
tent persons, preserve, and, in many cases restore, 
the numerous historical buildings which instruct 
and delight the tourist in France.” 











THE BUILDER. 








Tae Atserr Asyitum Comprririon.—The 
committee have selected the design marked 

* Progress” as the best. 

Prizes or Tue Livexpoot Socrery or Five 
Arts.—The council have awarded their historical 
prize to Mr. F. Goodall’s picture, “ Cranmer taken 
to the Tower ;” the landscape prize to Mr. Sidney 
Cooper's “ October Evening ; 2 the water-colour 
prize to Mr. Carl Haag’ 8 picture called “The 
Ruins of Salona ;” and {the sculpture prize to Mr. 
Calder Marshall’s “ Ophelia.” 

APPOINTMENT OF BorovGH SURVEYOR FOR 
Rocupae.—At last week’s meeting of the Roch- 
dale town council, the chief business was the elec- 
tion of a surveyor for the borough, in the place of 


Mr. Barton, resigned. The number of applica-! prancis 


tions sent in was thirty-nine. Mr. M‘Dougall, an 
assistant in the surveyor’s office at Leeds, was 
unanimously elected. 

Wetireron Cortece.—This important na- 
tional undertaking is being rapidly finished. It is 
pro to have everything in readiness for 
receiving the scholars on the Ist of January next. 
It has been determined to light and ventilate the 
building by gas-light. Mr. George Walcott, of 
London, has been appointed by Government as the 
engineer and contractor for erecting gas-works 
for the exclusive use of the college, and also to fit 
up the entire institution for gas. The number of 
gas-lights that will be used in the college will be 
about 240, and the site of the works, including 
dwelling-house for future gas-maker, is distant 
about 700 feet from the college. 

ROAD-MAKING AND ENGINEERING AT THE Care. 
—The Cape Argus of August 21 says :—" We are 
much in want of a civil engineer to supply the 
official vacancy which has occurred. 
that a really efficient man will be sent out, and 
not a mere hanger-on of the Colonial Office. Fifty- 
two thousand pounds—a large sum for us—has 
been voted for new roads and bridges during the 
present year. ‘A great dea} of our future progress 
in necessary public works depends upon having an 
engineer properly up to his work. Railways and 
other works not provided for in the above sum 
will also be commenced this year.” 

THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL SocreTy.— 
The first meeting for the present session of the 
members of this society was held on Monday in 
last week. The president (Mr. Empson), in open- 
ing the business, expressed regret that the papers 
read before the society were so few in number. 
Many were doubtless deterred by one great ob- 
stacle—the want of a subject; and it would be 
well, therefore, to inquire if one such subject could 
not be found applicable to all. A recent occasion 
had shown that the members had advanced at 
least a stage, by allowing drawings to leave their 
private offices for the purpose of forming a local 
exhibition. Having gone so far, and their chief 
object “being mutual improvement and the ad- 
vancement of the science, he urged the members 
to read papers descriptive of the drawings, pro- 
mising to lead the way in this respect. The 
subject for consideration at the next monthly | 
meeting is “Competition,” the chairman intro- | 
ducing the question. 





It is hoped | 


[Oor. 16, 1858. 
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For finishing a house at St. John’s-wood, for Mr. 


Wells :— 
bn mace pbhescess Gee ae 
Pilgrim 239 0 @ 
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For additions and alterations to a house, oe 








labourer’s cottage, at Kent, for HK. 
Baskcomb. Mr. F. F. Thorne, Lee, architect. 
ties by Mr. J. Power, of Woolwich : — 
Additions ‘Laborer’s | 
to House. Cottage. Total. 
Coleman .....+. sess | 2085 0 | 6296 0 | 808 0 
OE si chance nasaene 350 0 220 9) 570 © 
Thompson............ 340 @ = 195 °| 535 0 
POU 0 i5 Sica cciacive 345 0 178 0 523 6 
Marsiand ..... erecere 327 0) 190 0 | 517 @ 
TAPE ae e osce tusees 310 0 18910; 499 10 
and Townsend 279 nf 180 eo] 459 @ 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Sroxze.—A dent, with to uses of cross-cut stone 
asks for information concerning stone capable of resisting white heat 
A. H.—H. K.—H. W. 8.—Observer.—Mr. L.—T. H.-J. 8. W.— 
T. B. 8—J. &. H.—C. H.-C. W. K.—8. 5. (thanks; next week.)— 
J. W.—EL and M.—W. S&S. (ext week.)-—J. K. C, (ditto)—C. H. 8 
(ditto) —W. J. G.—J. 8 —K.—8. B. G.—C. F. (we are unable to ad- 
vise}.—B, H. P.—R. D.—G. G., Lambeth (we willingly bear witness to 
the cleverness of the lines, but are unable to print them).— Mr. H.— 
J. L. {no views on the subject have been expressed of either of the 
Bodies alluded to: there is no rivalry in the question).—E. D.— 
Lightning Conductors (the mode af fastening is indifferent. Beech 
wood fasteners, mentioned, are beyond cavil; but a common holdfast 
is thought equally safe)—E. K.—Dr. B—J. B—A. W.—A. Q. (it 
would depend on the wording of the conditions). 

“ Booxs ayp Appaesses.”—-We are forced to decline pointing out 
books or finding addresses. 

ta” NOTICE.—All Communications respect- 
ing Advertisements and Subscriptions should be 
addressed to “ The Publisher of the Builder,” 
No. 1, York-street, Covent-garden. All other 
Communications should be addressed to the 
| “ Editor,” and nor to the “ Publisher.” 

Post-office Orders and Remittances should be 
made payable to Mr. Morris R. Coleman, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
HE BUILDER,” | Vol. I. WANTED. 


Also Number for JANUARY 5, 1856.—Apply at the Office, 
1, York-street, Covent-garden. 


O BE SOLD, the whole of the “BUILDER,” 

fr the ime, except a few Parts of 1849. ‘Teluaee 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, are bound, and ae on eee 

The rest in Numbers, and perfectly clean.—Address, ¥ . Q Z. Office of 
“The Builder.” 
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RENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ms 

Vy ACANCY now offers in a London 

Architect’s and Surveyor’s Office, for an intelligent Youth, as 
PUPIL, where he would have good opportunities of learning his pro- 
feasion, both practically and theoreti . He would also be able to 
acquire {providing he possess a taste for it) the rare art of illumi- 
nating on vellum. Premium moderate. — > . and H. 
Office Builder.” 


GOOD CARVER WANTED, 


Flowers in Marble.—Address, T. P. Q. B tt's-yard, M 
street, Westminster. 


HOP FOREMAN.—WANTED, by a 
Builder in London, a SHOP FOREMAN. He must be fully 

| competent to set out all descriptions of joiners’ work. None need 

| apply who have not previously filled a similar situation.— Address, 
| J. A. Office of “* The Builder.” 
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TO CLERKS OF WORKS. 
ANTED, & person competent to overlook 


the building ts mm -house, Coach-house, and Stables, at 
| rs moderate > salary. —Apply to F, W. JAMES, Woodlands, near Stroud, 





TENDERS. 


For a new church and boundary wall, proposed to be | 


built at the west end of Romford. Quantities not sup- | 








plied. Mr. J. Johnson, architect :— 
Carter, Holloway.............. £3,750 0 © 
J.S. Hammond, Romford .... 3,545 © © 
Dove, Brothers, Islington vtintiew 3,465 0 0 

Additions to the Homceopathic Hospital, Great Or. | 

mond-street, Bloomsbury. Henry Jarvis, architect :— 
UNO is bs isch nh ena enauaesess £2,257 0 0 
Gammon 2,225 0 0 
Willson .. 2,124 0 0 
Carr... 2,080 0 0 
ROE Kiev betas nae Wecneesdae 2,037 0 0 
PE ci bcdsen'edokunenuen ween 1,846 0 0 
SOE iis 65505 bs hrs ea ce ieeeke 1,774 0 0 


For erecting new national schools for the parish of St- 
Nicholas, Nottingham. Mr. Arthur Wilson, architect, | 
Nottingham :— 

W. Hollingsworth 
Bradbury and Son 
Dermett 
Haw and Wool 
Lee, Retford 
J. Garland (accepted 





eeocoeso 
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For a small farmery, for Mr. Richard Hodgson, at 
Chingford, Essex. Mr. John Billing, architect. Quanti- | 
ties not supplied :— 

George Barker, Edmonton 
te and Son, Chingford.... 
Cc. W. Wiggs, Waltham Abbey 

(accepted) 


554 0 06 
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For repairs at the Crown Hotel, Hyde-park Gardens. 
Mr. F. G. Widdows, surveyor :— 


Wood and Sons . £233 0 0 
Sargeant ....... 219 0 06 
Herd .... pain 217 0 @ 
Smith...... ee 209 0 6 











PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 


ANTED, an IN-DOOR APPRENTICE 
to the ORNAMENTAL WOOD CARVING ; he will have all 
the best opportunity of “Slick -ebeon. the 

d.—Apply to J. G. "916, 


Vy 
the —— ofa home, with 
| Hoxton, oie XN, bs 








‘D SURVEYOR'S ASS) 
ANTED, immediately, Pe VASSISTAN T 
experienced in Field Work —"s to plot his own 
field notes accurately.—State terms expected, names of previous 
_ employers, by letter, addressed C. Box No. 4, office, Manafield, 
otts. 


N 





TO PLUMBERS, & 
ANTED, a THREE-BRANCH HAND, 
i fora constancy in a country-shop, twenty-five miles fromm 
| London.—Address, post-paid, with full particulars as 
| eee wages, &c, to 4 D. B, ’ Fitzroy- -terrace, Kentish-town. 


W ANTED, in the Country, a GOTHIC 


STONE CARVER.— Address, w.F. of ** The Builder,” 
| by letter only, stating terms, and where Che ighore san 


ANTED, a _REENGAGEMENT, by a 


; 
| and working Foes Sg 











accounts, and duties of ‘architect's office. A fair colourist 
and an efficient land surveyor. Terms moderate, References good.— 
| Address, DELTA, Post-office, 65, King William-street, City. 





ANTED, by a Master Marble and Stone 


Mazon, SITUATION, as FOREMAN, or gyre Hasa 
practical knowledge of every branch trade, 
a a ue ct ie ee 6, 


earving and 
| Anglesea-terrace, ‘Anglesea Hotel, Harmarket, London. 


| WANzzD, ae en Man, a RE- 


in a a MASON'S 
| SHOP, or ona paras: f wg letter- 

| man, eee &e. 
— Address, ~The 





—— 





| ANTED, by a Young “Man who 
| TION, as PLU ern nEE BRA Good reference 


| cam be given.—Address, KHL. 6, Get Weamant-cte, 
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of unex- 
ceptionable character, to take the MANAGEMENT of one of 
nee S lee eae, tag rns we ee ah 

ticulars, and experience, ter oF 
first instance, addressed E. G. 3, Trinity-place, Wsadseworth-road, 


a gegen gy — 





yen = "EMPLOYMENT, by a Young 
—Address, J. 


_ WILSON, No, 14, Stanley- 





ANTED ‘EMPLOYMENT, ‘by an ex- 


willing to do plain work. Can do | 


GRAINER, 
stants bored Addrem, W.C. 8. Office of “ The Builder.” 
TO BUILDERS, ee BUILDING OR REPAIRING, AND 


ANTED, a REEN GAGEMENT, by a 
middle-aged Man thoroughly competent in ottasting, 
measuring, and book-keeping by double entry ; also the carpentry 
Country not objected to. | Wages not s2 much an asa 
permanency.— Address, = 5 » Pousford-terrace, - 
road, Haverstock-hill, N.W. 








TO BUILDERS AND HOUSE DECORATOR 


ANTED, constant EMPLOYMENT, by 

« @ sober, steady Man, as JOBBING BRICKLAYER, PLab- 

TERER, and SLATER. Understands fire work ; a good distemperer, 

—- glazier. pay pon hee omg dl ata "low salary.—Add ress, 
J. M. 8, Durnford-terrace, Kentish-town 





ANTED, by a an n ASSISTANT, a SITUA- 
suena Mase a 2 of quantities, ‘néuned ps 
perspective, general working and Grawings, the 

routine of an 2 ge 3 and spec 
required, 30s. per week. — Address to ae. 
KNOWLES, 1, Wernzster Cottage, -road, Stockwell, 8. 








TO ARCHITECTS, &c. 
ANTED, a SITUATION as CLERK of 
WORKS, pa as Superintendent of Buildings, &c. on an 
Has had several years’ practical experience in all branches of 
building, office duties generally, bookkeeping, surveying, &c. A 
would be preferred. Bg years’ reference La nemo 
employer.— Address, 8. A. care of Mr. Edward Adams, ler, 


, BUILDERS 


ANTED, : “SITUATION , as 3 W ORKING 
FOREMAN, or otherwise, by s suapeetubie man, aged 36, of 
considerable experience in the superintendence of men and work. 
Understands graining and gilding. No ~— to town or country. 
Ten years’ good character.—Direct to Mr. Mason's, 4, South- 
place, Kennington -cross. 


TO PLUMBERS, BUILDERS, 


ANTED, a Permanency, as “PLU MBER, 

PAINTER, ’ GLAZIER, WRITER, GRAINER, and PAPER. 

HANGER. Reference, patterns, &c.—Address, W. E. 20, Goswell- 
terrace, Goswell -road. 











RCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, AND BUILDERS. 


WANTED, an ENGAGEMENT, to get 


out working detail and perspective drawings, take off quan- 
tities, measure up works, or setting out and measuring up clerk to a 
Builder in town or country, or as clerk of works. Good reference.— 
Address, M. O. care of Mr. Chambers, 51, Vauxhall-street, Upper Ken- 
nington-lane. 





TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


NTED, by an_ experienced Man, a 

byenetarane as FOREMAN of MASONS. Is well acquainted 

with masonry in all its branches.— Direct, B. MOODY, 12, Chapter- 
street, Vincent-square, Westminster, London. 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, aged 26, who 

has recen leted tas clerk of works, a 
SITUATION ina Be ILDER’S OFFICE” Is a fair draughtsman and 
quick at accounts. Salary moderate, asa permanency is sought. Good 
references can be given.—Address, Ww. A. B. Office of “ The Builder.” 














HE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE-| sam 








MENT im an Office as IMPRO not se much an 
object as He been in the office of a draughte- 
man, and for a considerable time with an architect, where he has exe- 
cuted gs, dc.— For speci and 
references K. @ Z Mr. Livick’s, 4, Dorset-place North, 
| Clapham - 

} 
TO CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, JOBBING MASTERS, &c. 
if | YHE Advertiser, a steady, sober e Young Maa, 
“ ot Se ie: Ree 
wishes for CONSTANT EMPLOYM ‘ Wag not so much a con- 
sideration as lar em: t. Bench- preferred. — Address, 
G. G. 90, Fetter , Holborn, E.C. 





TO TIMBER- memes 7 =. ———— IN BUILDING 


ENGAGEMENT as WHARF CLERK or 


| THE Advertions 2 aged ‘31, is desirous of an 


My peal Aidvations. who is 


above business. is conversant with builders’ fmm and, . 
quired, beret time at the desk. Good references.— 
Address, R. 8. G. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 





ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTH 
HE » Advertiser is o to an ENGAGE- 
MENT as GENERAL FOREMAN to » BUILDER, or Clerk of 
Works and ee 36 ae Se. or Manager of a 
man’s Estate. © objection to the country ; is a carpenter and joiner 
by trade, and willing to make himself useful in any way conducive to 
the interest of his employer. Wages not so much an oo as constant 
exaployment.—Address, O, B. Office of ‘‘ The Builder, 





TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, ENGINEERS, AND BUILDERS. 
HE Ad Advertiser, having | had fifteen on years’ 
in some of the first offices in London, is desirous of an 
ly qualified in mak finished and 
working drawings ; is a good rist, quick at quanti , measuring 
up works, and estimat: ing. U Terms 
moderate.— Address, ALPHA, 12, Lisson-grove North, New-road. 





ENGAG MENT. He is 








HE Advertiser requires a RE-ENGAGE- 
MENT. Has been six years with a City architect. Is compe- 

' tent to get ont plans, sections, elevations, working drawings, or 
spectives of general town work. Has a knowledge of a vias 
Salary required, 707. per annum first year.—Address, A. J. B, Bouth- 
wark Literary Institution, Borough-road. 


MBER TRADE. 





practically well 

uainted with the duties of a Timber Merchant's Office, is 

open to an ENGAGEMENT as CLERK or TRAVELLER. No 

objection to the country. First- ~ Hs references. — Address, A. E. Z. 
care of ©. H. May, General Advertising Agent, Lombard -street. 


a 
EMPORARY ASSISTANCE.—A Young) 
Architect, who is accustomed to prepare perspective, 
working, and detail drawings, specifications, take out ‘uantities, 
measure artificers’ work, &. is desirous of rendering PORARY 
ASSISTANCE to ARCHITECTS, either at their own Offices or his 
Cham bers.— Address, R. B. 43, Southampton-row, Rusell-square, W.C. 








TO LAND AGENTS, AUCTIONEERS, AND SURVEYORS. 


HE Advertiser, who has been chief assistant | 
in an eminent west-end house, and had other opportunites of | 
po sage nearly twenty years’ experience in the various departments 

is profession, inel surveying, valuing, build- 

rads and the management and disposal | of real property, seeks 

EMPLOYMENT, or a share in an ti 

able references can be given. —Address, F. M. care of Messrs. ‘Field, 
Stationers, 84, Fleet-street, E.C. 








RAUGHTSMAN. a superior and expe- 


ditious Dranghtsman requires an ENGAGEMENT. Borer <.° 
. B.N.W, Shaftesbury-crescent, Pimlico, 8.W 





TO ARCHITECTS, &e. 
V ANTED, by a Young Man, aged 20, who 
has just completed his articles, an ENGAGEMENT in an 
ARCHITECT'S OFFICE, where he will have an opportunity of im- 
proving himself. He is a good d is levelling, 
surveying, &c. London qretaared. Salary moderate.— Address, M.F. T., 
Post-office, Bridge-street, Suncerland. 








TO PAINTERS AND DECORATORS. 
*) vT 
NTED, by a Young Man, a SITUA- 
AN as WRITER and GRAIN ER. Can do writing and 
embossing on glass, and will fill his time up at painting, and will make 
ee! generally useful. No objection to the country.—Address, 
’. Office of “‘ The Builder.” 


UMBERS, GASFITTERS, 


ANTED. 7 a SITUATION, by an expe- 

rienced PLUMBER and GASFITTER, understands his trade 

in all its branches reference from present employer; either 
town or country. an ed Q. H. Office of ““ The Builder.” 








TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, AND OTHERS. 
ma : 

ANTED, by a respectable practical Man 
of experience, who is a Draughteman and Accountant, &c. an 
ENGAGEMENT as CLERK of WORKS, builder's general MANAGER, 
or Bred situation of trust in town or country. Good reference. Salary 
erate for a permanency.—Address, A. 3, Priory-place, New-road, 

Cs ah iberwell, 8. 





TO BUILDERS. 


W ANTED, by a Young Man, an ENGAGE- 

MENT as CLERK ; can make workiz 1g drawings and take out 
quantities. U ee able references.— Address, B.B_B. 18a, Rodney- 
street, Pentonville, N 


TO BUILDERS AND PLU MBERS. 


\ ANTED, by a on Man, aged 29, a 


SITUATION as PLUMBER, PAINTER, and G LAZIER. 
a the above branches.— Address, T. T. Office of 





The roughly und 
“ The Builder.” 


" ° 
GENTLEMAN (seven years in the | other 
profession) desires an ENGAGEMENT in the Office of an Archi- | 

tect and Surveyor, or Contractor. Is a fair draughtenan, well versed | 
had id experience | 


in the several duties of an assi t, has 

in estimating, preparing bills of quantities, superintending, and | 
measuring and valuing works, and can produce excellent testimonials, 
Address, O. Y. E. Office of “The Builder.” 





ALBRSS Voaere 














'—Addrem, Q. J. 42, 


FOREMAN of BRICKLAYERS is 
desirous of a RE-ENG AGEMENT, in town or country. Good 
can be given.—Addres, G. G. No, 8, 
Portland-read, W. 








Ca int fetes Tacs canta neat 
or country. with and 








TO ARCHITECTS AN 
N ENGAGEMENT is ; WANTED ARTE by th 
a know ot deal and conwirution. Town ‘own oF a cae 





A= WELL-EDUCATED Young M Man is de- 


sirous te chtal 9 CRORIOSES enter n Le SESE of 








TO ARCHITECTS. 
A GENTLEMAN who has lately left one of 
the London, is desirous 
RE- EMENT as DRAUGHTSMAN, either in a town or 
office. He is thoroughly conversant with the routine of an 
ee Mr. Wright's, 37, Burlington-street, Green- 











STLEY’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE.— 
|. ahem of Bothwell Brig.” and 
mae 




















TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, &c. 


YOUNG MAN, of considerable ex 
rience, offers his sueviews as FOREMAN of GASFITTERS. 
Willing to take entire management of that department.—M. 
ASHBEE, Lazell’s Library, Hand-court, Holborn, W.C. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND CIVIL ENGINEERS. 
GENTLEMAN, accustomed to prepare 
architectural and engineering drawings, seeks a RE-ENGAGE- 
i 


MENT in a good office, A small salary required.—Addrem, L. 41, 
Bernard-street, Russell-square, W.C. 








CIVIL ENGINEERS, &c. 


GENTLEMAN (32), who has had great 

experience in levelling, ourveying, setting out, and superintend- 
ing works, preparing engineering and arc hitectural and 
specifications, is open toan ENGAGEMENT, with a Civil Engineer or 
Contractor, requiring a thorough practical assistant.— Address, BETA, 
Post-office, Leeds, 


A N ARTISTIC COLORIST and 
DRAUGHTSMAN OFFERS his SERVICES - ing per- 
spective views ; also in general drawing, lithography, photography. 
Address, A. Y. Z. Miller's Library, Little College-street, est- 
minster. 


A BRICKLAYER wishes to place his son, 


faged 21) out for a twelvemonth, to have an ix t into sy 








| Decorating basiness; would clothe and keep him in pocket m 


or, if not agreeable, would comply with any moderate terra. 
person ig is a good hand at whitewashing and plain painting. 
Direct, Mr. BU jm Bricklayer and Builder, No. 1, New-street, 
} Kennington-road, 8. 


JAN one PATENT YULCAN IZED 


orders 
dressed to the Manufactory, JAMES NE COCK, Gosweil- 
London. 








'A PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 








TECTS AND SURV EYORS. 


\TANTED. : ” a SITUATION in the Office of | 


ap ARCHITE CT, by a Young Man who has been articled in 


= profession six years, and can produce undeniable testimonials as | 


to integrity and ability. Salary moderate,— Address, “‘ EXCELSIS,” | 


ii, St. _Jaanes's- row, Sheffield. 





CONTRACTORS, AND OTHERS. 
jy ANTED,- "by a middle-aged Man, a 
SITUATION’ as ASHISTANT CLERK, in an office, or upon any 
public works, Would make himself usefal in book- -keeping, copying 
plans, and — — duties. rome 0 much an object as 
active emp) ent, — Address, r. R. Roberts, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. bookslier, 


MBER MFRCHANTS, SAW-MILL PROPRIETORS, &c. 
W AN TED, a SITUATION, as YARD 
FOREMAN or SALESMAN in a Mahogany and Deal Yard, or 
Foreman in a Saw-mills. Understands the mahogany, 
timber. &e, having been upwards of twenty youn in the timber trade. 
Address, J, W. 60, Chapel-street, Liverpool-road, I 











- To ARCHITECTS. as 
GENTLEMAN, who served his Articles 
in London, and since has aasixted in several Offices both in the 

City and West End, is open to a RE- nt var o Is a good 

draughtsman and colourist. Salary very me 

Se . Deacon’s News-rooms, Phir ence. pre 
ty. 








ARCHITECTS, &c. 
DRAUGHTSMAN, competent to pre- 
pare perspective, finished, working. detail draw and 
well umataled with the routine of an office, desires a RE- AGE- 
MENT. Good references.—Address, J. G. care of Mr. Read, 1 
Clement’ s-inn, Strand, W. C. 
N.B. A temporary engagement in the country not objected to. 





— 


N expe sianeal. AC ACOUN NTA NT OFFERS 
(2. sere Se so ee core 
Some mad ‘Address, W. W. Orfice of “ The Builder.” 








VENTILATION—PURE AIR. 
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cll athena to the tutieontal th 

TENT BELMONTINE GIL, they believe | 

te be ann Spas ~ j 

ty weren de la Rue, Peq. FERS, 
FRAA. . & 


series of trials, on iDominating with the new BELMONTINE 
AKGUSD MP TYLOR S088, makers, W, -lane, | 
Newgate-street, Lowden). These of the moon were inspected | 
wy more than one thousand scientific ™ earpassed 


any objects previously exhibited, to 
oan parity of the light materially per ‘e 
these lamps w i adapted for Uluminating our newly- res | 


“SMITH, BECK, and as Ame peer megan ag gpl 188” 

Tt will burn {n some of the inaeps used for paraffine cil, and even in 
soane of the cid crinphine and vesta lamps; but the lamps 
especially for it are these manufactured by Messrs. Tylor and Sona, as 
abeve, each of which hav brase label, with the words, “ Patent Bel- 
inontine Oil, Price's Patent Candie Company (Limited).” Ty oil and 

ean be had, retail, of all off and lamp dealers, ad the ail, 
whe of PRICES PATENT CANDIE CoMPANY LIMITED), 
Belmont, Vauxhall, London, 8. 

The Patent Sherwoodole is now supplied im Is. and 1s. 6d. bottles. 
Tt will be found at least as efficacious as benzine in removing grease, 
stains, and as a general cleanin, it, and to have a much pleasanter 
smell.—To be had retail from ali » perfumera, &c. and whole- 
alc from Belmont, Vauxhall, London. 


HE AUCTION and ESTATE COMPANY 


{Limited), 22, bar sytene eong rd to announce that, with 
the view of extending their ilding trace, they have 











The Company can find ready purchasers 
quantity of ground rents or itoproved ground rents. 


NGLO-ROMANO GAS COMPANY. — 

% The HALF-YEARLY DIVIDEND, at the rate of 8 per cent. 
per annum, will be PAYABLE on and after Ist NO ER, in 
Rome ; and at the London Agency, 1, New Broad-street. 

JAMES SHEPHERD, Gérant. 


Azeus S$ LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 











%, THROGMORTON-STREET, 
Causteuas—THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq. yo 
Derory Caaimmtax—WILLIAM LEAP, 


Richard B. Arden, Pig bepert togievs, 
Edward Bates, Pim, Satfery W: Johnson, Esq. 
Professor Hall, M.A. Jeretniah Pilcher 1: 
Joha Humphrey, Keq. Alderman Lewis Pocock, 

Paves as—~ Dr. Jeafireson, 2, me 


} Fhubury square. 
Suncor —W. Coulson, Bay. 2, Prederick’s-place, Old Jewry. 
Acrtany— George Clark, Bag. 
ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING IN THIS COMPANY :— 
pretatame are ca the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Aswured are protected by an ample subscribed capital—an 
asenrance fund of 470,000f, invested on mortgage, and in the Govern- 
ment Stocks—and an income of 85,0001, a-year. 





Whole Term. 
Without Profits. 


Premiums te Asse £100. j 
Age One Year. ideven Yeurs| With Profits. 





o | 217 & | #1 o £1 15 10 £1 11:19 
38 24381 28 1. ee 207 
” 15 0 1.469) a Oe? 214.10 
0 lis 1 119 10 4.6 8 400 
6H 324 317 0 4 612 9 6 610 





MUTUAL BRANOH. 

Aseurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five years, 
to participate in nine-tenths, or 90 per cent. of the profits. 

The profit assigned to each policy can be te the sum assured, 
opplied reduction of the annual premium, or be received in cash. 

t the first division a retarn of 26 per cent. in cash on the premiums 
paid was declared ; this will allow a reversionary increase, varying, 
according to age, from 66 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, or from 5 to 
15 per cent. on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “ Whole Term” Premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life as a debt 
upon the policy at 5 per cent. or my be paid off at any time without 
notice, 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for Policy Stanrpa. 

Medical Attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed te or reside in apy part of 
Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The Medical Officers attend every day at a quarter befere Two 
o'elock, EK. BATES, Resiktent Director. 


ELICAN LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY, established in 1787. 
76, Lombard -street, City, and 57, Charing-cross, Westminster. 
Dinecrors. 
pe Lancelot Holland, esq. 
. Jaa. Lancaster, esq. 
baie Shaw, esq. 
Matthew Whiting, eRq 
M. Wyvill, jun. esq. MP. 


William Cotton, D.C_L. P.R.S. 
Octavius Edward Coope, esq. 
John Davis, esq. 
William Waiter Fuller, esq. 
Jas, A. Gordon, M.D. F. RS. 
Kirkman D. Hodgson, esq. M.P. 
This Company offers 
COMPLETE SECURITY .— Moderate Rates of Premium with parti- 
cipation in four-fifths or eighty per cemt. of the profits. Low Rates 
without participation in prefita. 
LOANS in connection with Life Assurance, on approved seourity, in 
suras of not less than 500/. . 
ANNUAL PREMIUM required for the Assurance of 10M. for the 
whole term of life, 




















| without | With ; Without Wit | 
Ase. Profits | Profits | 48* | Profita | Profice | 
ncnarrtenannns | anenninionaosi a | 
| 484) £84 | £ ew & &a a. 
15 lj iti 6 | 1M 6 » 21818 3°65 
% | 11.0] 198 | @ | 409] 4207 
30 240! a0 4 60 6161 674 | 
ROBERT TUCKER, Seoretary. | 
YT ORWICH UNION LIFE INSURANCE 
SOGIETY. 
Instituted 1908.-—Invested Capital exceeding 2,0007. . 
This Society ie one of the v Bw prmeed Mutual inn 
the whole of the profite being among the Policy holders. 
The rates are considerably below those uaually Thas, at the 
agoef forty, the sum of 321, 1%. 2. whieh at the ordinary ma | 


will insure 1.0004. with the NORWICH UNION WILL INSURE 
1905t. 4s, giving an im Benna, im addition to subsequent 
accumulations, 
Annvities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable terms. 
For Forms of Proposal Prospectuses apply te the Society's 
Offices, A, Creseent, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C. and Surrey- 
street, Norwich. j 


‘ACCENTS of EVERY DESCRIPTION 


£1.00 IN CASE OF bog ge! OR 
A FIXED ALLOWANCE 0 61. PER 
yn ba ENT OF: iNgCRY 
May be secure? mal Payment of 37. Policy in the 
RAILW ay PASSENGERS? TASSURANGE. ‘COMPANY. 
A special Act provides that _— es ge op dt 
this ee are not hurred thereby from 4 
from the purty causing the injury ; saadvaniage NO OTHER OO 
PANY CAN OPPER. 
It is found that ONE PERSON im every FIFTEEN is more et 
injured ne Satie oe yr 








coe nengin ten 
Ofte, ad af hl the peilyal Rae ee mall 
Way Accidents alone may be 


When 
isi mmr ag —¥ atters, the way they 
NO CHARGE FOR eno by all oamangers, and by the Inventor, 


WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


Re | 


SQUARES.—STANLEY and 


JOHN EMERY, 


























© CIVIL ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, 

and OTHERS.—FOR SALE, a FIVE-INCH THEODOLITE, w ; 

Trow wn amd Gams, price Fifteen Guineas, st JOHN ARC HBOTT'S, 
20, estaninater srldgeremed, Lambeth, near a ee 








no LAND SURVEYORS and OTHERS.— 


A very superior THLODOLITE, divided upon silver, amd in ail 

















ROBINSON'S IMPROVED. ‘ 
Recommended in “ The Engineer,” et ae ee No. 14; GRAY’S-INN-LANE, W.C. 
” Practical Mechanics’ Journal.” 42-inch, Ss. and } ‘ 
Ts, 6d.; Sl-imech, 2s, 6d. wad Se. 6d; finch, da 4d. usites aie satiaiionet 
end 4. FRAMES, DOORS, MOULDINGS, 
Tsogom Squares, for and Reveming Angles. t , 
Traproved Architects’ Seales, 12-inch box, ta ot; | | SHOP-FRONTs; FITTINGS, AND EVERY 
trory, &. q | DESCRIPTION OF JOINERS’ WORK, ON 
luuprowed A nae don mg Nate i THR SHORTEST NOTIOCR AND AT THE 
Improved Architects’ Dra inst C ' fi 
MANU FACTOR x LOWEST PRICES. 
3, GREAT TU FENUTTER, BU HOLBORN, Ms Se amecemnnaaee 
LONDON, W.C, ———————! Lists of Prices snd Estimates on application. 





HITE and MITCHELL, 


NERS 
AND SASHMAKERS Te 7 * TRADE, 
No. 11, Commereiai-read 


Staircases, Ghop-teonin Fittings, &c. of tom eon maaterta! and 
superior workinanehip. A List of Prices sent on receipt of a postage: 


| stamp. — Workshops, 23, Commercial-read, Launbeth, 
respecte perfect, and two excellent SURVEYING LEVELS, to be | 





DISPORED OF, together or separate ; alse a BOX SEXTANT, OPTICAL pre sew Bes SRA IW Bn chs J 


SQUARE, &e.—For price and other particulars addres to P, R. 


19, Rosebury-place, Forest-row, Daiston, London. 





HEODOLITES, LEVELS, CIRCU MFE. 


ENTERS, MATHEMATICAL DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


scien. EULES, TAPES, T-SQUARES, &c.-—- JOHN ARCHBUTT, | 
» Lam i 


Xo. 26, Westminster-bridge- beth, near Astiey’s 


o} 
pectfully calls attention te his * stock of the above articles, 1 mana- i 
faci -: found 1 @ 


ATERSIDE MANUFACTURING 
PREMISES, MILLWALL, Poplar, on the Thames -—TO BE 

SOLD, by private. contract, LEASE of extemsive MANUFAC- 
PREMISES 








fuctured by superior workmen. The prices will be 


lower than ever 0g eh articles of similar ta hoy AN Laat ted j 


price-list forwarded free on ap finch dumpy level, 
plete, six guineas; 10-inch d eight guiness; 14-inch ditto, a 
with compass, one guinea each extra. Best S-inch theodolite, 


divided on naive, eighteen guineas. 


TURING \ known as the British and Colonial Smel 
| Works, the greater part erected within the last six years, and i] 
adapted for any water-side pre- 
mises, there being an exeelient wharf, with tage, 
next the Thames, buildings are pally a 
cti There are two dwelling and two lofty brick-huile 
a The p ineluding two steam-engines of 3)-horse 


plant, 
e power, two steam-bhoilers, furnaces, E sininee & mills, ~ 
machinery, may be taken or not, at the option uf of the purchaser — Fe 
further erg apply to Mosars LLER and HOR#EY, 13, 
Biliiter-street, 





Oye &e.— To ARCHITECTS. 


PERSPECTIVES TINTED for One Guinea each, by W. B. HUB, | 
18, Graham-street, 


RCHITECTURAL and MECHANICAL 
DAY and EVENING DRAWING CLASSES, conducted by 
. ’. J. HALL, Avelitect, assisted by « first-class Mechanical | 





ROUND RENTS. by PRIVATE CON- 

TRACT.—Persons baving GROUND RENTS FOR SALF are 

to send full partivulam to the Anetion and Estate Company 

| (Limited), 22, Cannon-street, As the Company deal largely in this de- 

| scription of property, they can always procure purchasers at the foll 

vaine. A rednetion ts made in the commission on all property of 
surveyors and builders sold by the Company. 

THOS. B. FLEMING, Registrar. 





Dravughteman. Subjects tanght:—Architectural and 
Drawing, including Perspective; Ornament and Colour ; Taking out | 
Quantities, &¢c, Lesigned for Architects, Surveyors, Engineers, and 
Builders’ Sons, Assistants, 4c. Terans, 3/. 1s. a quarter ; Sa, monthiy.— 


| For prospectuses, apply at the Offices, 15, Old-street, City -ronad. 


I R. C. H. SMITH, many years resident at 
REMOVED to 





; 


No. 29, Clipstone-street, Fitarey-s square, has 
24, Hatton~- garden, LC, where he may be consulted, as heretofore, on 
Stone, 


all matters relating to Building 


URVEYING, LEVELLING, and CIVIL. 

ENGINEERING. ?_ PRACTICAL FIELD. INSTRUCTION is 

iven in Surveying, Lev Manag Civil Engineering, &c. by Messrs. 

YDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Civil Engineers, Surveyors, &. of 

extensive practice, who give Instruction in_ every branch of the 
Profession.—Terms for the Course of Three Mouths, Two 

ae — —For Prospectuses, &c. apply at the Offices, 24, Guild- 








DRAWING CLASSES, for Architects, Buillers, and Engineers’ | 
Sons, Assistants, —— of Works, , ke. Established by Mesers. 
HYDE, SMITH, and LEWIS, Arehit wil B &o. for giving 
DAY and EVENING InsrbCrION 4 4m Architectural, Engineering, 
and Mechanical Drawi stive, Isometrical, and Geometrical 
Drawing ; Making Fin Working Drawings; Prepart 4 
cifteations, henge out rete Ra Estimating Builders’ W i 
Terms :—Day Pupils, Three Guineas per Quarter; Evening Pupils, | 
One Guinea per Quarter, There are no extras: the Terms include the | 
whole of the above, with the use of Drawing Boards, T-Squares, Plans, 
Drawings, Models, &c.~-Prospectuses, and full particulars may be 
at the — 24, Guildford-strect, Russell-square, London, i 
' 


ALLERY of ELECTRO BRONZES, | 


No. 301, Strand.—ADMISSION FREE.—ALTO RELIEVOS in 
Copper Bronze and in Gold and Silver, by the Galvano-Plastique 
Patent Process, at an UNPRECEDENTED PRICE, rendering them 
available for architectural and genera) decorative purposes, and form- 
ing extremely beautiful and novel acquisitions to the drawing-room, 
library, or picture-gailery, aa Works of Fine Art. Battle, Seriptural, 
Emablematical, and other highly-interesting Pieces, in solid metal, 
having been exhibited several times at the Conversazioni of the 


A RCHITECTY RAL and ENGINEERING 











| Royal Institution and other leading institutions of London, are now 
| on View to the Publicat the above Gallery, 391, Strand, from TEN till 
| FOUR.—Catalogues, with every information relative to the extensive 


capabilities of the Art, may be obtained from the Secretary, at the 
Gallery, or from any of the Local Agents who are now being appointed 
throughout the country. H. CHALON, Secretary. 


RESCO.—Enamelled and Encaustic Paint- 

ing for Walls and Ceilings.—Mr. FREDERICK SANG, DECORA- 

TIVE ARTIST, at 42, Charing-croas, 8.W. (late of 58, Pall-mall), deco- 
rator of the leading ‘West-end Clubs, the Royal Exchange, the Coal 
Exchange, her Majesty’s Theatre, and numerous mansions of the 
nobility and gentry, begs to inform his patrons that he has returned 
from the Continent, is p to execute commissions in High- 
art Decorations as formerly in the different ancient and modern styles. 





| Also Chureh Decorations in strict keeping with the character of the 


architecture. Apply at Mr, SANG'S STUDIO, 42, Charing-croas, S.W. 





OINERS’ WORK in all its branches, ' 


EXECUTED with despatch, and cheaper than any house ip 


Leadon. 
JEFFS, BROTHERS, 


48 and 49, Cormwall-read, and 72, Stamford-street, Lambeth, 8, 
N.B Price-list on application. 


OINERY of EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
STATRCASES, 
SHOP-FRONTS, SASHES AND FRAMES, DOORS, &e. 
Of well-seasoned —— and superior workmanship, supplied at the | 
west possible prices, by 
J. MILLS, 
110, Broadwall, and 7, Princes-ctreet, Stamford-street, Lambeth ; 
Late Shop foreman to Messrs. Lawrence and Sona. 
By enclosing a postage-stamp, a full list of prices will be returned, 


NO SHUTTER BARS, 











ENNINGS'S SHOP-SHUTTER SHOE. 
SHOP 5: RS are SHOD and SECURED by the above, 

at HALF THE | of the tenon and DESTRUCTIVE 
<NESS of 


' on equally 





UILDING LAND FOR SALE—TO BE 


DISPOSED OF, an elffibie PIECE of PREERHOLD LAND, 
| saeneaeee about three acres anda half. Land tax redeemed. Situate 
between two roads, and near two railway stations, one of which is 
— ner ene hope 5 The eres is healthy, being 
within a short distance of Richmond-park or particulars, apply to 
A. B, Mr. Hoiman’s, Mortlake. a 





HARF PREMISES and BUSINESS in 


the Regent’s Canal TO BE LET.—The Business has been esta- 
es oS ee eee years in the wholesale firewood, lath wood, 
— pot rade; contains counting-house,. three one ae and 
ther sheds, four-horse stable and chaisehouse, and good lay for 
barges. Waggons, carte, barges, and goon el ee stag stock at 
cost price. Rent 60% perannum. The proprietor leaving business.— 
Also Premises adjoining the Canal, with eight-horse engine, boiler, 
and shaft erected, counting-house, shed, and loft over.— Also a ayes 
of Land adjciuing the Canal, to be let, to make a wharf.— Apply, by 
| letter. Z. Z. No, 12, Bartholomew- ~place, Kingsland Basin. 


‘ 
Pe CARPENTERS and BUILDERS.— 

TWO PAIRS of well-built CARCASEAS, at Tulse-hill, Lower 
Norwood, TO BE SOLD, with advances for completion. Houses in 
this favourite locality let readily to highly respectable tenants.—Apply 
at the Offices of the United Buiiding Land and Investment Company 
(Limited), 29, Poultry. 


R. JOHN M. DEAN’S REGISTER for 

OCTOBER of ESTATES and HOUSE PROPERTY for SALE 

by private contract ; also of HOUSES to be LET, and eligible BU TLD- 

ING LAND to be LET or SOLD, may be had (gratis) on application at 
his Office. Ham -lane, Stratford, or by post, for one stamp, 














a Tr 

0 SCALE-MAKERS, AGRICU LTU R AL 

IMPLEMENT MAKERS, and OTHERS —T0 BE DISPOSED 

OF, the old-established BUSINESS of tLe late Mr. Burchfiekl, of 

Weat Smithfield, having a moat reapecta’ le and extensive connection 

in all parts of England. Rent moderate ; coming-in, about 6007 —For 

further particulars, apply to Messrs. FULLER and HORSEY, No. 13, 
Billiter-street. 


O PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, BUILD- 


ERS, and OTHERS.— For DISPOSAL, by PRIVATE CON- 
TRACT, an old-established and lucrative JOBBING TRADE, doing a 
good business at full profits, and capable of great extension. The 
premises are admirably situate in wealthy, populous, and improving 
suburb of the thetropolia, and comprise every business and domestic 

—Pri who can. comamand a capital of 1,000/. may 
ee eo varticulans of Messrs. PETER BROAD and PRITCHARD, 
oO 


RICKFIELDS, close to London, and on 

the Great Western Railway, near Drayton.-TO BE SOLD, the 

LEASES and GOODWILL, with imimedinte posseesion, together with 

the Fixed Plant and Implements, suitable for carrying on an extensive 

and profitable trade, and which is now in full operation.— Particulars 
and terms at No. 4, Hamover-street, Islington. 


O PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, PAPER- 


HANGERS, &c.—TO BE DISPOSED OF, an olf-established 
BUSINESS in the above line, in fall trade, situate in Great Yarmmoonth. 
No premium required, The stock te be taken at a valuation. Imme- 
diate possession may be had, as the proprietor is decliming the business. 
For particulars apply to Mr. GEORGE SUMNER, Plumber, &c. Hail- 














plain, Great Yarmouth. 





© CARPENTERS and BUILDERS.— 

WANTED, immediately, in London or the metas a JOBBING 

ae SINESS, in the above line.— Address, stating terms and particulars, 
W. 8. D, 21, Mount-gardens, Westminster-road, Lambeth. 





0 BUILDERS, SHTPOWNERS, &— 


Al WHITE LEAD.2m percwt. Ground Colours, and Dryer, 
be had of FORD and OO. Patentees of 
Satin White, Surrey ouuen thhour Mills, Barron’s-place, Waterloo- 
road, 8, 





AILING-BARGES.—The Executors of the 
late Mr. T. Cubitt have instructed Mesers. EVERSFIELD and 
HORNE to find » purchaser for FOUR DECKED SAILING- BARGES, 
three of which carry 110 tons each, price 400 guineas each ; and one of 
96 tons, price 550 guineas. They are all built in the very best manner, 
regardless of cost, and nearly new; spriteail » well found in 
stores, and have a very light dranght of water. 


eulars, 4 





BUILDERS and ROADMAKERS.—A 
I “apr aplee ag Petersburg ag og? for BALE at 
and a ig — ¥ TO BE SOLD, or 
Elvin Granite for Maca- 














